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VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


Owing to the great demand for Victor 
: sects Mill Starch for the past year we have been 
unable to make our usual prompt ship- 
ments and have had to decline some busi- 
ness. 

We are pleased to announce to our 
friends that we are now in position to run 
our factory at capacity and can make 
prompt shipments and will be pleased to 
have their orders. 

The usual prompt and courteous treat- 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL sTARCH ment assured. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SOUTHERN AGENT fraveling Representative 
JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, S. C. J. J. ILER, Greenville, 8S. C. 


NORTHROP LOOM REPAIRS 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 
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Our loom repairs are made from the same patterns as the parts that they replace on the 
Northrop looms; they are machined with the same tools jigs and fixtures; they are made from 
the same high grade materials. 


Repairs made under our conditions are better than those made in job foundries and shops 
and without our interest in the working of the Northrop loom 


Draper Corporation service goes with our goods 
Our prices for Loom and other repairs and supplies are low 


We carry several hundred tons of Finished Loom repairs in stock for the convenience of 
our customers. 


Southern Office DRAPER CORPORATION 


her 155 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


a", Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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Fast Colors Now Produced 
in America 


Alizarol Brown GB 
Alizarol Brown RB 
Alizarol Brown B 
Chrome Green C B 
Chrome Black 2 B N 
Superchrome Black 2 B N 
Superchrome Black 4 BN 
Sulphur Blue L Superchrome Black 6 B P 
Sulphur Blue 8 A P Superchrome Blue B Dou- 
Sulphur Yellow B W ble 

Alizarol Yellow G W 
Alizarol Yellow 3 G 
Fast Wool Blue R 


Indiigo NAC 20% Paste 
Alizarine NAC 20% Paste 
Sulphur Blacks 

Sulphur Brown 2G 
Sulphur Brown 4G 
Sulphur Brown T D 
Sulphur Brown CB 


Serichrome Green B 
Serichrome Blue R 
Fast Wool Cyanone 3 R 


National Aniline & Chemical 


Company 
Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


Incorporated 


Southern Office and Warehouse 
236 West First Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dyestuffs for Olive Drab Army Cloth 


COTTON OR WOOL 
Made in America by 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Co., 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Meets Government Requirements for U. S. A. 


H. A. METZ & COMPANY, Inc. 
Selling Agents 


122 Hudson Street New York City 


LEATHER TOP ROLLS 


T A TIME when the Government is asking for economy in 
A leather, and old shoes are being gathercec up for their leather, 

cotton mills are allowing oil to ruin thousands of dollars of 
fine skins on leather top rolls. DUREX TOP ROLL VARNISH would 
protect them. 


TOP ROLL VARNISH COMPANY 


Box 31 CROMPTON, R. 1. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT.- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 650,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


(guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Setting 


Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 


Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Less Waste 


Greater Production 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 


Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Clark's Directory of Southern Textile Mills. 


Complete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Textile Mills 


Pocket Size—Price $1.50 Clark Pub. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DIXON 


LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 

q): se Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 


chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


JOSEPH SYKES 
Card Clothing Manufacturers 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow 
‘sround Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. Licker-ins re-wound. Burtisher 
and Stripper Fillets. Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. Emery Fillets. 
All reguar sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same 
day order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 
Tompkins Building 4% Peters Street 
P. O. Box 88 P. O. Box 793 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


BROTHERS, 


HUDDERSE IELD, ENGLAND 
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Why Our Ships Will Now Stay On The Ocean 


By Edward N. Hurley, Chairman United States Shipping Board, in Saturday Evening Post 


When the first lot of steel plates 
for a fabricated ship arrived at one 
of our big new shipvards on the At- 
lantic coast last winter a Lioyds's 
inspector, familiar with British 
shipyard methods, came to a Ship- 
ping Board engineer in some excite- 
ment. 

“Would you mind stepping down 
to look at this material?” he said. 
“I've never seen anything like tl. 
Every plate arrived, with holes 
punched in Indiana, and yet when 
they sel. up the work every hole fit- 
ted exactly. I must say, sir, I con- 
sider it extraordinary. 

Probably without knowing it this 
worthy shipbuilding expert had en- 
countered one of the two new fac- 
tors in American shipping that are 
going to keep our merchant fleet on 
the ocean. For the first time he had 
laid eves upon the product of Amer- 
ican bridge template maker, which 
is now being applied to shipbuild- 
ing with remarkable possibilities in 
cutting costs. 

Both ships and steel bridges are 
made somewhat ‘ike gowns. They 
are eut out of great steel plates a 
quarter inch or more in thickness 
and 60 feet long, as they come from 
the rolling mills. A gown is cut Dy 
paper patterns, and so are ships and 
bridges. The dressmaker fits the 
gown toa milady, but the mold-loft 
experts at a shipyard or bridge shop 
lay out their structure in paper pat- 
terns that give actuality to the de- 
sign of the ship or bridge as drawn 
on paper. A shipyard mold loft 1s a 
vast room, long and wide enough for 
huiding a paper ship in exact size on 
the floor. 

Laying Out the Paper Ship. 

This paper ship is cut up in 
pieces, just like a dressmaker’s pat- 
tern. Each piece represents a steel 
plate. The template maker then 
fashions his template for each sec- 
tion of the ship. This template is a 
light wooden frame made to the 
Size and shape of the steel section, 
and round its edges each hole re- 
quired to rivet the ship together is 
indicated, fitting each hole in ad- 
joining plates. When the templates 
go to the punching shop they serve 
as patterns for cutting and punch- 
ing the steel fabric from which 
ships are made, so jt can be riveted 
together. Ordinarily ships have 
been cut singly, on the tailor-made 
idea. Each ship has been an indi- 
vidual design, and all its fabric 
specially cut and riveted together 


like a hundred-dollar suit. Patterns 
for one ship were seldom used for 
another. 

The fabricated ship simply ap- 
plies the ready-made idea to this in- 
dustry, with parts cut oul as one 
sees cloth cut in great clothing fac- 
Lories, a hundred layers at once. 
Thus, the original templates for a 
fabricated ship serve to cut 50 or 
100 ships, or 1,000, should one. want 
to order that many. 

Now, when this fabricated-ship 
idea was taken up to speed Ameri- 
‘an merchant shipping for war pur- 
poses we advanced the effectiveness 
of our shipyards at least 25 years by 
availing ourselves of the admirable 
template methods that have been 
developed in our bridge = industry. 
American steel bridges are truly 
wonderful. Ours is a land of in- 
numerable rivers, and to get our 
railroads across them we have de 
veloped steel bridges on standard- 
ized lines, with the material cul and 
punched in great steel shops, ready 
for quick erection on the site. Over 
many an American river, and even 
across our creeks, we have bridges 
that we take as a matter of course 
and never think about, but which in 
Europe would be starred in the 
guidebook—at least for engineering 
tourists. American bridge building 
in foreign countries is one of our 
engineering romances. 

The cutting and punching and 
putting fogether of steel plates in 
shipyards had thus far been rather 
crude work. Not enough studv was 
devoted to aceuracy. If the ship- 
builder had made templates for 100 
Ships instead of 1, the development 
of accuracy might have been worth 
while. In building ships singly he 
has stuck pretty much to the foot 
rule and the chalk line. In build- 
ing steel bridges, however, where a 
template served as pattern for hun- 
dreds of pieces and the bridge was 
put. together thousands of miles 
from the steel mill, with no facili- 
ties for eorrecting errors in fitting, 
accuracy became a prime requisite. 
Therefore the American bridge 
did years ago what shipbuilders 
should have done. He took his tem- 
plate makers out of dark, cluttered 
working quarters and installed them 
in light-fleoded rooms. He ‘ive 
them tools of preeision for measur- 
ing and culting templates, and train- 
ed them in working to dimensions 
as fine as those obtaining in any 
other machine operations. Instead 


ratus tor the 
. There is. im fact. a wide mobiliza- 


of the cut-and-try standard of the 
old shipyard, with tolerances of a 
quarter inch, be demanded accuracy 
in hundredths. 

So.when the fabricated ship was 
turned to in our war pinch, and un- 
heard-of ship-manufacturing plants, 
like Hog Island, with its 50 ways, 
came into being, and 80 per cent of 
the material for these fabricated 
ships, all alike, was cut and punch- 
ed in bridge shops a thousand miles 
from tidewater, our new merchant- 
shipbuilding industry took over ina 
day all the accumulated skill, ex- 
perience, and quantity production 
of the American bridge industry. 
And that 1s going to be one of the 
biggest factors in reducing costs of 
shipbuilding, so thal we can com- 


pete with cheaper labor im other 
countries. 

This is peculiarly an American 
refinment im manufacturing. So 


far as 1 know, no foreign country 
has anything like our bridge indus- 
iry to draw upon, even though it 
adopts the principles of the fabri- 
cated ship. Quantity production on 
American lines involves extensive 
preparation in the way of special 
machinery, tools, dies, and gauges. 
There must be not merely accuracy, 
but ene American industry works 
with another to produce the appa- 
finished product. 


Lion of the characteristic American 
manufacturing genius in mary lines, 
and as the characteristic manufac- 
luring genius of England, France. 
ltaly, and other countries is differ- 
ent from our own, | venture to pre- 
dict that we shall hold our place in 
the building of these fabricated 
ships, just as we have held our own 
in quantity production of automo- 
biles, typewriters, adding machines, 
and other Yankee notions. 

Enegry and Brains Unlimited. 

In studying our shipyards during 
the days of their decadence we used 
to hope that something might be 
done to start them on the upgrade 
once more, and Dy degrees place 
them on a footing with the ship- 
building industries of England and 
Germany. Under war pressure we 
have suddenly poured into the top 
of this industry the best manufac- 
turing energy in the country, and 
absolutely without limit. One hun-- 
dred and fifty-odd shipyards work- 
ing on the merchant marine, build- 
ing both steel and wood steamers of 
sizes from 3,000 to 15,000 tons, rep- 


resent the diversion into shipbuild- 
ing of men and concerns successful 
in other lines. The steel men and 
bridge men, the machine builders. 
the contractors, the lumbermen, and 
others have gone down to the cuast. 
set up their shipyards and applied 
their own large-scale methods to 
this new task. They are in compe- 
tition with one another to deér.one 
strate the efficiency of their par- 
licular method or material. Wha! 
such a pourme in of energy means 
has already been shown in the 
breaking.of speed records. But that 
will be only a detail beside the new 
developments in shipbuilding which 
will put the industry on firm foun- 
dations. 

We are not saying much about 
the cost of our: ships to-day, be- 
cause Uncle Sam’s merchant fleet is 
being built for military purposes. 
and the first few hundred steel 
ships turned out by our big fabri- 
cating yards will represent war- 
time costs in labor, materials, and 
ilransportation, plus the investment 
involved in sett‘ng up these vast 
ship-manufacturing plants. Bul 
when conditions apain become nor- 
mai, and the shipyeids are pa-d por, 
there j= little douk. in my mind that 
we snail be able io pay Amerie.) 
wages in the shipyards and steel 
mills, and still turn out fabricated 
ships at record-breaking prices per 
ton. 

Why not? On the Great Lakes we 
have been building good ships, big 
ships, the most efficient ships in the 
world, at costs per ton that are the 
despair of foreign shipbuilders. The 
tioover and Mason, a well-known ore 
carrier on the Great Lakes. was buiit 
for $30 a deadweight tun. A fair 
average price for building medium- 
size cargo steamers in Englend in 
normal times is $40 to $45 a ton. and 
this type of seagoing ship cost $60 
to $70 a ton in American shipyards 
before the war. The British build- 
ers reached their lower costs not so 
much through lower wages as by 
specializing on certain types of 
ships in each shipyard. 

“What is the matter with us, any- 
way? Why cant we Americans 
build ships?’ asked a steel man in- 
Llerested in a shipyard several years 
ago. 

“Look in your own shipyard and 
see the answer,” was the reply of an 
engineer. “On one way you are 
building a ferryboat, on another a 

‘continued on Page 16.) 
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Saunders Pneumatic Gin and Cleaner 


By. C. L. Saunders. 
The deseription of the Saunders 
Pneumatic Cleaner and Ginning Pat- 


ent as given in the Southern Tex- 
ule Bulletin of August 29th ex- 


plains only a small portion of the 
several patents and the final suc- 
cessful work that has been done in 
the development of this pneumatic 
cotton gin. 

| have had built and tested seven 
models, with many variations. and 
trials on each, by which it seemed 
feasible to accomplish the pneu- 
matic ginning and cleaning of cot- 
ton, all following the broad general 
principle of holding the fiber on the 
surface of a moving perforated 
stripper by air pressure, produced 
by suction of a current of air 
through the perforations while 
holding back the seed from travel- 
ing with “stripper” belt and _ its 
clinging fiber, by a stripping edge 
set so close to the passing belt. sur- 
face of “stripper” as to prevent the 
passing along, thus, the fiber 
is first pulled out in straightened 
lines and then off the seed by its 
roots, without injury, cutting, kink- 
ing, bending or shortening. 

While your article places before 
your readers and the textile indus- 
try a general idea of the method 
involved, only a very small portion 
of what has been unally accomplish- 
ed and of the future possible devel- 
opments are suggested therein, and 
it does net convey the extent and 
important improvments in this field 
that same opens to both the planter 
and mill men. 


Not one of the many machines and 
changes and experiments that were 
tried along this line failed to gin the 
seed cotton, and while each machine 
had special imperfections and gin- 
ned defectively, all, clearly indicat- 
ed that the principle was right and 


seed 


tnat a very successful machine 
should be the result, if a proper 
method and machine for handling 


the lint could be found, that would 
combine in one, all the excellent 
qualities found in the various fail- 
ures, each having brought out some 
new and distinct quality, in ginning 
the seed cotton, that should be in- 
cluded in a successful machine. 

It is not necessary in this short 
article to give an mechanical de- 
tails and I shall only attempt to out- 
line in as short as possible synopsis, 
a principle of cleaning and ginning 
that will make possible a revolution 
in the grading, marketing, and man- 
ufacturing of cotton. 

The sketches give the name used 
for the various parts and no further 
reference will be made to same and 
the reader is requested to visualize 
his own machine operating on this 
principle. 

The seed cotton drops, at the reg- 
ulated rate, in the usual manner 
from the feeder on to the seed plate, 
hereafter called “plate” of the hop- 
per, where it is caught by the seed 
belt, or wide open mesh or flight 
pusher, hereafter called “belt,” trav- 
eling just fast enough to keep the 
hopper free from the dropping 
boles. 

The “plate” should for a short dis- 
tance beneath the “belt” be a perfo- 


rated screen of fine holes, through 
which a current of air is drawn by 
a suction fan connected to a hous- 
ing head beneath this portion of the 
plate, thus air cleaning and carrying 
away the dust from the seed cotton. 

The “belt” carries the seed cotton 
along to the next section of the gin 
“plate” which is perforated for any 
desired distance along the surface 
by long, narrow, diagonal slots of 
such shape and size that the seed 
cotton can not pass or be drawn 
through. 


Beneath or back of the “plate” is 
a rapidly running perforated strip- 
ping belt, hereafter called “strip- 
per,” with its top surface very close 
to or touching the back of the 
“plate.” 


The. “stripper” is full of fine small 


holes, not larger than one-eighth 
inch, while back of the stripper and 
under that portion of the “plate” 
having the narrow slots is another 
or second suction head drawing the 
air through the holes in “stripper” 
and slots in “plate” above. ‘This 
air current draws the fibers of the 
slowly passing seed cotton down 
through the slots and the ends are 
caught by the. air and pressed 
against the surface of the “stripper” 
and being pulled ahead by the 
movement of the “stripper” under 


the rounding edges of the alot until 
it is held against the surface of the 
stripper for its full length ove 
many openings, thus the fiber is 
pulled out straight on the “stripper” 
and away from the seed by ifs roots, 


while the “belt” pushes the seed 
cotton from. siot to slot as many 
lames as desired, partially ginning 
the long fibers that are drawn 


through the slots. 
The thickness of the “plate” at 
the ginning edges of the slots con- 


trols the length of fiber that will 
be pulled away at this section, 
while the air suction is regulated 


draw and hold 
“stripper.” 

The stripper with its attached lint 
passes beyond the suction zone and 
the straightened fiber is combed, 
doffed, or blown off and carried 
away for baling. 

The surface of the stripper should 
have a natural adhesion for lint and 
where practical of such character as 
permits.the removal of the fiber in 
its straightened condition. 

The cleaning air blast is a positive 
action and requires no explanation 
relative to its perfectly cleaning the 


as desired to 
onto 


same 


stripper while it passes over the 
same. 
Any dust left in the seed cotton 


after the first cleaning will be re- 
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moved by this second suction. 

The “belt” pushes the partially 
ginned seed cotton along to the next 
section of the gin where the “plate” 
is punched for any desired number 
of lines with large openings, through 
which the “belt” pushes the seed 
cotton, over their edges, on to the 
surface of the second “stripper.” 
This fast moving stripper, with its 
air suction, seizes the seed cotton 
and carries same forward against 
the opposite or stripping edge of 
the opening, while the suction press- 
es the seed and its remaining fibers 
and linters against the surface of 
this “stripper.” All the fiber is thus 
‘aught and pulled off the seed as it 
rolis against the opening’s stripping 
edge until the slower moving “belt” 
comes and pushes same forward to 
the next opening.’ This is repeated 
as often as desired, and the seed 
cotton finally cleaned and polished 
of all fiber and liters is pushed out 
of the machine. 

The above actions of cleaning and 
ginning, taken singly or consecu- 
tively, are positive and simple and 
many experiments as well as experi- 
ence has shown there can be no 
question as to results. A single op- 
erating machine with large openings 
in “plate,” the “stripper” having a 

(Continued on page 7.) 
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Seeing Through Brick Walls. 


In these days of enforced fuel- 
economy the fireman needs more 
than ever to know what is going on 
inside his furnace and boiler. Mod- 
ern practice is marked by the in- 
vention and development of devices 
that might enable him to do this 
much more accurately than former- 
ly, so that he would be practically 
able to “see through walls of brick 
and steel,” as it is somewhat pictur- 
esquely put by an editorial writer 


in The Electric Railway Journal 
New York). And yet, we are told, 
although such measuring instru- 


ments are commonly used in con- 
nection with power-generation, es- 
pecially in electrical practice, they 
have been wofully neglected in the 
boiler-room, Instruments for “see- 
ing through walls” are alreadv on 
the market, and more and better 
ones will be available when they are 
demanded by the men who operate 
our -boilers and furnaces. We read: 


“The day is past when a fireman, 
no matter how skilful and faithful 
to his task he may be, can by sight- 
ing at the fire over his corncob pipe 
tell whether a boiler is successfully 
doing its work. The steam-gage, 
the pop-valve, and the gage-cocks, 
introduced as they were to keep the 
boiler from starting off on privately 
conducted sky-rocket trips, give no 
indications relative to a lot of other 
necessary things. 

“Today not only the development 
of new methods and processes, but 
the successful operation of existing 
processes, is largely dependent on 
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the use of instruments which tell 
the story of what is happening on 
the inside of things. In the fleld of 
electrical engineering, for instance, 
such instruments have attained a 
very high degree of perfection. The 
power output of a 50,000-kilowatt 
generator is measured as easily as is 
the time of day, and the oscillo- 
graph has permitted a study of the 
currents inside a machine almost as 
readily as a schoolboy studies the 
motions of a pollywog with a mag- 
nifying glass. And, take it all in all, 
a battery of steam-boilers is today a 
more complicated thing to operate 
than is an électrical generator. We 
need to know whether each boiler is 
doing its share instead of ‘loafing,’ 
how much fuel and water are going 
into it, the amount and quality of its 
output, the amount of unburned 
fuel in the ash-pile and the smoke, 
the draft, the amount of excess air, 
and the amount of heat going up the 
chimney. It takes more than our 
five “senses to tell us about these 
things. 

“Many instruments, more or less 
perfect, for determining the above 
details and relations are on the mar- 


kel. More and better ones will ap- 
pear when boiler-users learn of 
their need and value. Even now 


records are available where plants 
burning as little as six hundred tons 
of coal per month have paid for a 
complete instrument equipment out 
of ths fuel savings of a very few 


months. Obviously the meters must 
be well selected and conveniently 
located and, in general, recording 


instruments are best. 
meters that will assist 


In any event 
the firemén 


are the ones needed. The old idea 
of meters to ‘show up’ the men is all 
wrong. The men should be in- 
structed as to the proper use of the 
instruments and stimulated to use 
them in securing better results as 
the products of the efforts. Only 
when if is put up to the men that 
the instruments are helpers and not 
detectives will the best results be 
secured,” 


Necessary, Perhaps, but Dangerous. 


The suggestion of the committee 
of cotton manufacturers that in- 
creased immigration is necessary to 
keep the imdustry in motion, may be 
necessary as a temporary measure, 
but at the present time it is partic- 
ularly dangerous from our~ view- 
point. 

In the first place desirable people 
are scarce unless England. France 
and Belgium could send us some of 
their women workers, women who 
have lost husbands in the war and 
are now dependent upon their ewn 
efforts for a livelihood. These wo- 
men, with young children, would be 
a blessing and would work into our 
industrial life and relieve the coun- 
tries from which they come, while 
any available male increase from 
across the water would be a curse. 

The time is not far distant when 
three or four million of our own 
men are going back into industrial 
pursuits, and it would be poor judg- 
ment to fill our mills with the scum 
of the earth for a temporary short- 
age and have no place left for our 
returning soldiers and the hundreds 


5 


of thousands of our population now 
engaged in occupations that will 
soon run out after the war ends. 

It will be better for the mdustry 
fo run along at reduced capacity 
than to fill up now and breed an in- 
dustrial war when it becomes nec- 
essary to place our returning sol- 
diers and our army of war workers 
here in the occupations that will be 
essential after the war. 

With Government help, if neces- 
sary, to round up mill workers in 
this country, a force will be gath- 
ered that will provide goods abso- 
lutely necessary and this will mean 
a better market when the troubles 
end and a higher wage for all who 
might be attracted to our textile 
mills from the returning army. 

The two or three civilized nations 
not in the war will need all their 
men and the scum from Prussia is 
far from desirable over here, as we 
are going to have trouble enough 
with our own without the undesir- 
able foreigners on our hands. 

The textile industry has outgrown 
the sentiment against it as a desir- 
able occupation. Wages have been 
raised so that a good element will 
seek work in the mills and it is poor 
judgement to cover a temporary 
shortage of help with imported help 
unless it be women workers who are 
dependents owing to loss of husband 
or parent in the war—Fiber and 
Fabric. 


The principal sugar substitutes 
recommended by government chem- 
ists are corn sirup, maltose (sirup 
made from potatoes), honey and 
high-grade refiners’ sirup. 


a 


Tare Beam 
for automa. 
tic deduc. 
tion of tare 
weight. 


AUTOMATIC 


Dormant Piatform Type. 


weigh accurately in less than 1/5 the time of the old-fashioned 
mental or physical effort by the operator, so there’s no chance for errors or guesswork. 
The instant the load is placed on the platform the exact weight is indicated on the dial. 
no waiting for the pointer to come to rest 


Save and Serve 


The Government desires each one to do his small part for the great cause of 
Democracy. Those who cannot serve can save—saving is service in an other form. 


The claims of any mechanical labor saving device should be searchingly in- 
vestigated by thinking executives. 


The saving of labor by Kron “‘Load and Look’’ Scales is a bigger item than would appear at first thought. Saving 
the operator's time also means saving the time of the several laborers. attendant on weighing operations. 


“Load and Look” 
Kron Scales 


Made in U. S, A. 


All Metal Construction 


Branch Offices: 


Southern Office: 


beam 


Any capacity. 


SPRINGLESS 


scale. They require no 


There's 


there’s no fussing with weights. 
Made in types to meet every requirement. 


Write for complete information. 


American Kron Scale Co. 
434 East 53rd Street, New York 


Roston, Providence, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Minne- 
apolis, San Francisco, Wilson, N. C. 


405 Urban Blidg., Louisville, Ky. 


CANADIAN KRON SCALE CO., MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Future of Exporting. 


The outstanding fact of the re- 
cent meeting of dry goods exporters 
was the realization that in their own 
defense these traders must band to- 
gether for the preservation of their 
interests. One of them put the situ- 
ation in exactly that 'anguage. Oth- 
ers expressed themselves similarly 
and the impression left upon listen- 
ers was unmistakably in that direc- 
Lion. 

The necessity for co-operation in 
the conduct of foreign textile busi- 
ness has been recognized for a long 
time, bul it has been approached 
from a different angle by the finan- 
cial imterests of America. They 
know that the foreign textile trade 
of this country has been largely in 
the hands of newcomers to the coun- 
iry and has been dominated = very 
largely by the practices of other 
nations having the trade largely in 
their own hands. The genesis of 
the Webb bill, permitting capital 
co-operation in foreign business, 
had to do with a realization of this 
fact. 

In so far as the Government has 
gone thus far in its regulations af- 
fecting foreign business in textiles, 
i, has been possible only to see 
clearly a purpose to prevent mer- 
ehants and manufacturers here from 
supplying enemy alhens with the 
means of helping the enemy through 
neutral countries. Some men have 
seen the beginning of an encourage- 
ment of foreign trade, through the 
policies pursued by the War ‘Trade 
Board, that shall be owned and con- 


trolled by Americans, and they. are 


irving to meet the hopes of thoae 
who have this form ot Government! 
assistance in their minds. 

One of those who attended the 
meeting this week remarked that 
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dry goods exporting as it is now 
conducted here is a “mongrel busi- 
ness’ and the faet that he has been 
long in the business himself gave a 
listener just cause for astonishment. 

What this exporter meant by this 
characterization of his own trade 
was, that the business is being pur- 
sued as a makeshift by many of 
these who are engaged in it, and is 
not being followed on sound plans. 
He called attention to the admissions 
in the meetings that there were 
several kinds of plans being follow- 
ed in the conduct of the business, 
and those using them were ready at 
any time to adopt one or the other 
as it suited their immediate inter- 
ests. 


There are export brokers, export 
trading companies, export jobbers 
and export converters, and running 
in and out of all are many small 
traders who buy and sell for the day 
without any thought that what they 
are licensed to export should be used 
as a means of establishing a feeling 
among foreign customers that the 
best goods in the world may be se- 
cured here at the lowest prices and 
on the most favorable terms offered 
anvwhere. The distinction was that 
made between trading for a mone- 
tary profit, and trading with a pur- 
pose in view of doing a strong and 
successful business for indefinite 
periods, 

Back of all the desires to estab- 
lish foreign textile business on as 
sound a basis as many houses have 
established their home trade, the 
producer must stand in a relation 
where he can see his interests being 
furthered soundly by the policies of 
merchandising that are beimg pur- 
sued. 

It is significant in the immediate 
situation that the committees at 


Draper Weave Room at Lanett Cotton Mills 


work are dealing with representa- 
lives of cotton manufacturers, and 
these cotton manufacturers have 
the tacit backing and assistance of 
the Government, through the War 
Trade Board, the War Industries 
Board, and the general war service 
committees of the trade. By and by 
it is hoped that woolen and silk 
manufacturers will ask to be repre- 
sented on import and export com- 
mittees that deal with committees 
of exporters, because the exper- 
ience of the past few years has 
shown that there are foreign fields 
for profitable effort in those lines as 
well as in cotton goods. 


Those who are now engaged in ex- 
port trade as export brokers, job- 
bers, converters and trading com- 
pany representatives, are still very 
skeptical about the measure of co- 
operation that will come from the 
textile manufacturers of this coun- 
iry. There seems to be a _ ~spirif 
among them that the immediate 
situation is one calling for co-oper- 
ation only to prevent annihilation, 
and not co-operatoin to make good 
exporting methods more attractive 
to domestic manufacturers who are 
only children im the business of for- 
eign trade. 


It may well be true that the ex- 
porters mistake the meaning of the 
current interest of manufacturers in 
foreign business. It is worthy of 
notice that some of the largest mill 
agencies in New York are back of 
the request that the war service 
committee of the trade shall not 
sanction applying government fixed 
prices to foreign business, except so 
far as to prevent any resales of 
goods destined originally for export 
to be resold in the home market at 
better than maximum prices. More- 
over, it may be that some of the ex- 
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porters believe that domestic selling 
agents have been unaware that for- 
lunes have been made by so called 
exporters through transactions in 
the home market only. 


The. selling agents for domestic 
cotton mills have become more and 
more convinced that many of the 
prejudices existing against Ameri- 
can goods, especially in Latin Amer- 
ican markets, have been fostered 
and spread by German trading com- 
panies. This matter came to atten- 
tion within a week or two because 
of persistent. reports circulated in 
Latin-American markets to. the ef- 
fect that buyers should cance! their 
present contracts with American 
houses because the war will soon be 
at an end, and German houses will 
be ready in a few weeks to supply 
goods to them al prewar prices. 

That such reports were circulated 
was stated in these columns some 
lime ago on the authority of Latin- 
American buyers then in this mar- 
ket. Accuracy of the news has since 
been confirmed in several directions. 
The purpose of spreading such re- 
ports is to injure the prospects of 
the trade in American goods which 
has been going on. Ordinarily, such 
reports would receive little consid- 
eration, but the cotton manufactur- 
ers of this country, like all other 
manufacturers, are prepared to-day 
to believe anything of Germany and 
its methods in war and trade. 

What is of large consequence is 
that the agents of these manufac- 
turers in this market are becoming 
more alive every week to the Ger- 
man influences that are used agains! 
them at home as well as abroad and 
they are desirous of combating them 


by establishing more direct busi- 
ness connections between foreign 
traders and mills. 
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(PATENTED) 
Frost Proof Closets 
Quarter of a Million giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require No Pit; Simple in the extreme. 
The most durable water closet made. In service 
winter and summer. 
Knameled roll flushing rim bowls. 
Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hard wood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 
Malleable seat castings will not 
break. 
Sold by Jobbers Everywhere. 
Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
OUR TAPES ARE ENDORSED BY MACHIN- 
ERY EXPERTS. They know their quality and 
T A P Kk they know their scientific structure. Exhaustive 
trials by practically all machinery makers have 
. demonstrated that they have no superior. 
DRIVE wring 
S Barber Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 
SPINNING TAPE SPECIALISTS 
AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 
Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


¥ + a 


Hunting Park Ave. and Marshall St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Saunders Pneumatic Gin and 
Cleaner. 


Continued from page 4. 


flesh side of jeather surface, re- 
moves a large portion of the linters 
from the seed cotton. which from 
the viewpoint of the mill men is far 
from desirable. 

Any one familiar with this line of 
work will see at once that the four 
principal factors, “belt,” ‘plate,’ 
“stripper,” “suction” are capablepof 
many variations and adjustments. 
thereby vielding to the designer 
great possibiltties for Improving the 
lint as well as increasing the ca- 
pacity. 

The “belt” may be of many ma- 
terials from cocoa fiber woven with 
large openings to chains Having 
fights of wood, metal, or rubber, in 
straight lines across the surface of 


piate or in short sections or di- 
agonal. 
“Plates” may be thiek with nar- 


row siots to hold seed away from 
“stripper,” thus securing only the 
long, ripe, fluffy fibers or very thin 
at stripping edges permitting almost 
but not quite contact between seed 
hull and “stripper” surface, thus 
leaving all linters and possibly some 
short fibers on the seed, or opening 
may be wide and long or narrower, 
giving a long or short contact with 
“stripper.” 

“Strippers” may be of any desired 
surface from flesh side of leather, 
carding cloth, rubber, canvas, cocoa 
cloth, heavy burlap, to steel strips 
with light or deep, single or double 
knurling, or scered in grooves, or 
of a bastard file or rasp surface, this 
latier combination cleaning frozen 
or bolly seed cotton. The holes in 
stripper can be any size up to one- 
eighth inch diameter, the more the 
better. No long fibers will pass 
through these holes when placed 
one-fourth inch centers, staggered, 
even under the most powerful suc- 
tion, but I have noticed that even 
when no linters are removed from 
seed using only a light suction, a 
very short material which [ call 
“flv’ was removed and caught on 
condenser on the discharge end of 
suction or suctions. 

When the machine is made with 
the large openings only and has 
but one operation and linters are 
being removed with the fiber a very 
slight portion of same goes through 
the holes of “stripper” to be caught 
with the “flv” on condenser af the 


7 


discharge end of suction, most of 
the linters being apparently caught 
and held by the air pressure among 
the longer fibers, and adds to the 
production. 

The question of the varying per- 
centages of long ffher ginned under 
these many varying conditions and 
suctions to be used, and the possible 
percentages of long and short fibers 
on the maty.diflerent varieties of 
cotton with thelr varying tensile 
strengths as well as the use of mote 
hoards and other accessories can be 
discussed in the columns of the 
Journal, if any connected with the 
textile industry are interested in 
the development and final accom- 
plishment of an ideal, simple, meth- 
od of cleaning while ginning and 
separating lint and seed cotton. 

A remarkable separation as to 
length with perfect cleaning from 
dust, the polishing of seed from all 
linters is guaranteed from the first 
crude machine, with no contamina- 
lion of seed from the different plan- 
Labions, as im ‘he saw gin roll, per- 
mitting the segregation and baling 
of the different varieties of cotton. 

A machine with 60-inch wide 
“plate,” “belt” and “stripper,” with 
open holes in. plate will be guaran- 
teed to have a ginning capacity in 
excess of 1.200 pounds of seed cot- 
fon per hour, with all linters re- 
moved with lint from seed, that ts, 
each and every seed to be ginned as 
clean or cleaner than the sample of 
seed cleaned in model of Saunders 
Pneumatic Gin and Cleaner sent 
Journal in package herewith. 

As many ginning and cleaning op- 
erations ean be performed in front 
of the large opening “plate” section 
as desired. The seed “belt” is a 
positive conveyor and the speed nec- 
essary to keep plate cleaned under 
the feeder and the last operation 
determines the capacity. 

The planter in order to secure the 
largest amount, in the bale, from the 
seed cotton would naturally desire 
a single machine but here we en- 
counter the question of grading and 
marketing, and all or any portion of 
this fiber will be pronounced by the 


grader as roller ginned. 


The mechanical construction is 
simple, all the parts are standard 
material and construction, and rut 
few have any wear. 

“Strippers” 
easily changed, suitable for the dif- 
ferent varieties, of the different see 
Lions and seasons. 


and “plates” can he 


Tops Reclothed 


Lickerins Rewound 


Brothers, Inc. 
) Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired 
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United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and 
Manufacturers 


York and Colgate Streets, Jersey City, N. J. 


SULPHUR COLORS 


Acid Colors Turkey Red Oil 
Direct Colors U. C. Tallow, 98% fats 
Basic Colors U.S. Special Size 
Hosiery Softener 
Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gums, ete., for Weighting, 
. Softening, Finishing and Waterproofing all Fabrics. 


Write for Samples and Quotations 
Southern Representative: 
R. T. GRANT, 198 West Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


CLEAN WITH FELTON’S 


FELTON’S BRUSHES ARE NOTED FOR LONG WEAR 


fexcy D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO. 


S A. FELTON & SON CO., 
Manchester, N. H. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


T.C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Established 1886—Incorporated 1901 


F. B. KENNEY, PRESIDENT, LOWELL, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE, J. H. MAYES, 


LEESES FROM 100 TO 1,600 YARDS 
WITHOUT SET-BACKS OR MISTAKES 


Each of the 10 grooves of the scroll 
represents a leese. The arrangement of 
the gearing is simple, the cut and leese 
gears are interchangeable. 


Measuring Roll has Ball-Bearings, thus 
eliminating strain on yarn and assuring 
accuracy 

An Indicating Clock can be used with 
Leese Clock if desired and acts as a check 
on same, besides showing operator when 
end of leese is near as well as the total 
yardage. 

Our catalogue, which will be furnished 
on request, gives a full description of 
Leese and Indicating Clocks. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE ON 


BALL WARPERS DOUBLING MACHINES 


BEAM WARPERS EXPANSION COMBS 
BEAMING MACHINES CREELS 


BALLING MACHINES CARD GRINDERS 


ENTWISTLE LEESE CLOCK 


Yellow Pine Cut. Would Span Ocean. 


Nearly 400,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine lumber have been cut and 
ransported by rail and water to 
shipyards on the Atlantic Coast and 
the Gulf Coast for construction of 
wood vessels under the direction of 
the United Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. With this 
amount of lumber one could span 
the Atlantic to the French Coast 
8,000 miles or more—with a bridge 
floor twenty-five feet wide and one 
inch thick and have about 4,000,000 
feet of yellow pine to spare. This 
is only half the story, as it does not 
include lumber shipped to Pacific 
Coast shipyards. 

These figures are contained in a 
report filed by the Lumber Depart- 
ment, Supply Division, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, during the first 
week in October, in which the de- 
partment gave the total lumber re- 
quirements for 275 wood ships then 
in course of construction on the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts as approxi- 
mately 475,000,000 feet. of which 
100,000,000 feet, as stated above. 
have already been cut and deliver- 
ed. And these, including Pacific 
Coast shipments to shipyard on the 
Coast, have been made in more than 
a year. 

The figures given apply to vellow 
pine vessel truilt and building on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts and do nol 
include those on the Pacific Coast 
which are built of fir. If these are 
included, the bridge floor from the 
Atlantic to the French Coast could 
be made fifty feet wide. With the 
millions of feet of lumber used by 
the Shipping Board for the con- 
struction of tugs and barges added. 
the bridge floor could be provided 
with sides 3% feet high. The 
figures also do not include the lum- 
ber used for plant extensions and 
housing. During September, the to- 
lal used for this purpose in connec- 
tion with shipyards was 15,000,000 
feet. 

The necessity for the ‘bridging of 
the Atlantic” was dwelt on by Chair- 
man Edward N. Hurley of the United 
Slates Shipping Board in March, 
1918. Since that time the shipyards 
under the direction of the board 
have made world history in the con- 
struction of. the “magic bridge.” hy 


the delivery of wood and steel ships 


Deliveries are inereasing from 
month to month. The ship tonnage 
made available by the Board with 
that furnished by the Allies made 
possible the landing in France of 
our Army and its necessary material 
and supplies. 

To meet the requirements of the 
United States Shipping Board, lum- 
ber shipments had to assume war 
need dimensions. More than 40,000 
carioads of lumber were moved 
from the Pacific Coast and Southern 
territories alone. When the rail- 
roads were congested last winter by 
coal and labor shortage, a fleet of 
twelve steamers moved lumber from 
Port Arthur. Tex.. and Gulfport. 
Miss., to Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
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yards. After the Lumber Depart- 
ment perfected things, lumber was 
moved at the rate of 2,000,000 feet a 
day. 

Some remarkable shipments were 
made. For example, a special train 
of forty-two cars was sent from 
Everett, Wash., to Binghampton, N. 
Y.. in eight days. This was a rail- 
road record in the cross-continent 
movement of freight. len days 
from saw mill te shipyard was the 
record of one car in this lot. 

The steamer City of Portland car- 
ried 2,000,000 feet of lumber from 
Portland, Ore., to Portland, Me. 

One one occasion a Texas passen- 
ger train, consisting largely of pull- 
mans, was held up until two lumber 


ears could be coupled to the rear 
and moved toward a destination 
where the bumber was badly need- 


ed. On another occasion a district 
supervisor commandeered the loco- 
motive of a New York milk train to 
use it to pull a lumber train 

To obtain this vast quantity of 
lumber and maintain a steady flow 
from the forests to the ship ways a 
veritable army of workers are en- 
gaged. ‘The captain of Uncle Sam's 
lumber crew is W. J. Haynen, Gen- 
eral’ Lumber supervisor of the Em- 
ergency Fleet Corporation. Mr. 
Haynan supervises a domain extend- 
ing even to Nova Scotia, whence 
come hackmatack knees, the braces 
or brackets that fit into the angles 
formed by a ship’s ribs and her deck 
timbers, 


Saving Coal in the Homes. 


“In the present crisis of war with 
success depending upon steel, and 
steel depending upon coal, no inge- 
nuity, rules or efficient administra- 
tion will save us without practically 
100 per cent co-operation from the 
people of the country.” 

This is a startling but desperately 
true statement of the United States 
fuel administration. The army's 
ability to conquer depends on sup- 
plies of every sort. Guns, shells and 
all things contributing to the sav- 
ing of lives are being forwarded to 
France in unbelievable quantities, 
for shells to waste means lives can 
be saved. 

To make shells, coal is needed 
vast quantities of coal. And _ the 
supply of coal that can be mined is 


limited. What can we do to supply 
coal? We can save it. Our people 


will rise to the need of the hour 
and make it possible to supply the 
army with all it needs. 

The patriotic woman will make 
for herself a creed. 

| believe that for the good of the 
whole world the military power of 
Germany must be conquered, and 
that the United States must be one 
of the nations to conquer. 

[I believe that success in the war 
depends on the amount of supplies 
in ammunition, food and clothing 


1203 COMMERCIAL BANK BLDG. 


MIKAH TALLOW SWISS GUM 
COMBINATION B 


W. M. FAILOR, Manager 
GEO. WITHERSPOON, Salesman 
Factory and Works: 
59th St. and 11th Avenue, New York City 
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sent to Pershing in France. >» Clean out smoke pipe and ex- 
I believe that he will make a amine it to ascertain if it contains 
great drive into the German lines, any holes. Such leaks interfere se- 
and that a large amount of ammuni- riously with the draught and new a 
tion will enable him to succeed, stove pipe should be supplied. i ; 
| believe to be true what the | i 
states——-namely, that to supply Per- ing sure that the check damper 
the turn damper are both in work- 
shing with the shells he needs will should fit 
for the manufacture of them, and a ‘ 


| mented in. 
consequent lessening of the supply A 


of fuel to private homes. 9. For hot air heaters the heat 
[ believe it to be my duty as a pipes should have a good pitch up- 


human being and as an American ward from the heater, otherwise i 2 
woman to use every effort to ¢con- they will not carry the heat. They i 
serve fuel. I shall begin with the should also be of sufficient diame- . 
humble work of having my furnace ter. It is best to cover the hot air . 
cleaned and repaired so thal it may pipes in the cellar with sheet asbes- : 
be in ¢ondition to be operated effi- tos to prevent loss of radiation. ) 
ciently when winter comes. I shall ak, end 
of the pipes in cellar should be covered 
[nited States fuel administracion: with asbestos: andthe boiler should 


1. Start with the chimney. If 
should be thoroughiv cleaned of al! 
soot, because this substance greatly 
interferes with the draught. 11. Clean out the stale water in 
hot water and steam heaters and 
furnish a clean supply. This is im- 
portant. 


have a similar eoating: This will 
effect a tremendous saving of heat. 


2. Clean top of heater by insert- 
ing wire brush through the elean- 
out door. Serape off in this manner 
all particles of soot or ash which 12, With a cooking range clean off : 
might have remained from last sea- top of oven; take out small clean oul 
son. A coating of this non-conduc- door and clean thoroughly under eC ave n toc 
tor one-eighth of an inch thick on the oven. See that smoke pipe fits | 
the imside of the heater will reduce in the chimney tightly. If the fire 
the heating effetciveness 25 per cent. bricks are loose fill the joints with . 

3. Clean out the inside of the fire clay or replace with new fire h f 
heater through the coaling door Dricks. at C S present time, OT 

‘ opening. Also clean grates thor- 

oughly and make sure they are in 


All washable tablecloths and nap- “i . 
proper working order. kins immediate acceptance, 


; '. Remove all refuse from the throughout Germany have been 
r ash pil and be sure to keep it.clean commandeered by the imperial! 


‘ all winter, clothing officer for army use. subject to prior sale, the 


MACHINERY SPECIALTIES || following motors: 


LINKING WARPERS BALLING WARPERS ¥ 
BALLING ATTACHMENTS BEAMING WARPERS 2—15 H.P., 750 R.P.M., 3 Phase, 29 
WARPER SUPPLIES BEAMERS Cycle, 440 Volt 
WARP DYEING MACHINES 


3—50 H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 2 Phase, 
Cycle, 220 Volt 

1—50 H.P., 900 R.P.M., 2 Phase, 60 
Cycle, 220 Volt 

1— 2 . H.P., 1800 R.P.M., 2 Phase, 60 
Cycle, 220 Volt 

1— 7% H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 3 Phase, 60 
Cycle, 550 Volt 

1— 74% H.P., 1800 R.P.M., 2 Phase, 60 
Cycle, 220 Volt 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
MACHINERY DEPARTMENT GASTONIA, N, C. 


~ 


— 


LOOM HARNESSES 
| 


| 1— 3 H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 2 Phase, 60 
Cycle, 220 Volt 
fe Tlave the eyes well opened and in their con- 2-5 HP, 1800 RPM, 2 Phase, 60 
jf struction are so treated that the eyes retain Cycle, 220 Volt 
i—25 HELP., 1200 R.P.M., 3 Phase, 60 


- 1 their shape until the harness is worn out. Cycle, 220 Volt 


1—25 H.P., 900 R.P.M., 3 Phase, 60 
Cycle, 220 Volt 
1—20 H.P., 1200 R.P.M., 2 Phase, 60 


= Uniformity in the size and shape of the eyes, 
their perfect alignment and freedom from 


| 

i twist make them ideal for machine drawing. | Cycle, 220 Volt 

- | Howell Electric Motors Company 
| GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


HOWELL, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
GARLAN Bb MFG, CO. SACO.MAINE 


z 
TRADE MARK 


J. R. PURSER, Southerao Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 
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TEXTILE SERVICE 


SOR the convenience of our customers, we 


maintam in connection with our Charlotte 
office, a completely equipped shop, for the proper 
reclothing of Card Flats and Card Lickerins. 
Skilled experts are in charge and we invite you 
to avail yourselves of this service. A stock of 
car! clothing constantly on hand enables us to 
supply all requirements promptly. 

We are especially anxious that all our cards 
either Newton or Lowell pattern give satisfac- 
tory serviee and upon request will send expert to 
inspect cards «nd make such recommendations 
as may be necessery to put them in the very best 


possible shape. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BETTER PRODUCTION 
AND BETTER CLOTH 


MONAGHAN MILLS 
Monaghan Plant 


Greenville, S. C., July 8, 1916. 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentiemen:— 

During my connection as Superintendent, formerly of the Greer 
Plant and now of the Monaghan Plant, | have used your “DUPLEX” 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES on a large variety of fabrics ranging from 
two shades on 80x80 up to several harness on fancy weaves, and 
your heddies gave us better satisfaction than any other loom 
harness we could get. 

NO THREAD EVER CUTS THROUGH YOUR HARNESS- 
EYE, which Consequently means BETTER CLOTH AND BETTER 
PRODUCTION. Yours very truly, 

J. N. BADGER, Supt. 


Because it means to the mills ‘‘BETTER PRODUCTION 


AND BETTER CLOTH”’’, a larger variety of fabrics in 
cotton, silk, wool, jute and linen are woven with our 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES than with any other type of 


Loom harness made. 


We also make DROP-WIRES and HARNESS FRAMES 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Southern Agent, HAMPTON SMITH, Greenville, 8. C. 


No Thread Ever Cuts Through the Harness Eye 


LINK TYPE OPEN TOP 
BASKETS 48 AND 60 INCHES 


ONE OF 


Tolhurst 
EXTRACTORS 


FOR 


TEXTILES 


SPECIAL CATALOG 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


Troy, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


FRED H. WHITE, Realty Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Starch 


Eagle Finishing 


The experience of critical operators has shown that 
popular brand to be the most efficient sizing agent both 
for additional WEIGHT and increased STRENGTH of 
warp. Penetration accomplishes these important results. 


EAGLE FINISHING is specially manufactured to 
cover a wide range of fluidities to meet the needs of all 


classes of weaves. 


EAGLE FINISHING penetrates. 


Corn Products Refining Co.., 


New York 


Southern Office 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Starch 
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Good-Will Advertising in Foreign 
Markets. 


My attention has been called to the 
fact that some of our farseeing and 
efficiently managed export concerns 
are resorting to good-will advertis- 
ing in foreign markets where ship- 
ping difficullies and trade restric- 
tions have made it neeessary to 
mark time in a sales way. 

On the other hand, there are firms 
that seem to be at a loss to know 
what to do in the face of the export 
restrictions and lack of tonnage. 
Some are inclined to turn their 
backs on foreign trade until the war 
is over, 

wei me suggest good-will adver- 
tising for all firms that have no 
reason to expect improvements in 
their foreign business while hestili- 
fies continue. Such advertising 
does not aim at immediate profits. 
It is mtended to keep the name of a 
firm or of a product before a com- 
munity when cireumstances have 
interfered with actual trading. It 
indicates an interest in the com- 


munity that is always appreciated 
and it makes a favorable impression 


on the publishers, 


lt seems to me that a number of 
advertisers could club together and 
make a more impressive showine 
than could be hoped for through in- 
dividual efforts. Through co-opera- 
Lion, advertisements could be group- 
ed and displayed in the most telling 
fashion. Associations of exporters 
and manufacturers or chambers of 
commerce could handle such an un- 
dertaking to good advantage. 

I think the most noteworthy fea- 
ture of the recent Chemical Exposi- 
tien in New York.was the fact that 
of all the exhibitors—and there are 
more than ever before—only a very 
small percentage were looking for 
orders or could possibly fill orders 
if they found them. They are de- 
voting all their manufacturing ef- 
forts to war purposes but are giving 
a reasonable amount of attention to 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 
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keeping their goods and their marks 
before their prospective future cus- 
tomers. That is one sort of good- 
will advertising. 

In addition to the ultimate bene- 
fits to be gained by the firms that 
advertise m a far-sighted way, the 
money thus spent will create good 
will for our country as a whole and 
for our business as a whole. When 
an advertising campaign is shown to 
be at once patriotic and good busi- 
ness there is very little left to be 
said against it. 

4,00d-will advertising is not now, 
but its application to the present 
situation in some countries will per- 
haps be anew thought to many 
firms. Business houses in other 
countries are now using this meth- 
od and we should not be behind. 
Commercial Reports. 


An Expert. 

A government press censor was 
talking about the German press cen- 
sorship. 

“We found on some prisoners re- 
cently,’ he said, “the German cen- 
sorship'’s latest prohibitiom Prom- 
inent among these was an order to 
the press not to mention under any 
circumstances the growing .use in 
Germany of dog flesh for food. 

“That prohibition reminds me of 
a story—a story that may contain 
a lot of truth. 

“A German prisoner, the story 
runs, was rebuked by a sergeant for 
the sloppy way he was feeding and 
looking after some Red Cross dogs. 

““T guess you think you know a 
lot about dogs,’ the sergeant sneered, 

sir, that’s right,’ said the 
prisoner, ‘for let me tell you, sir 
I've been cook in a Berlin restau- 
rant for the last two vyeras.” 
Washington Star. 


Cosmetic Calamity. 
Belinda had a face they say 
Prepared by art’s-direction. 
A heavy rain came up one day 
And ruined ber complexion. 


We wish.to obtain a ‘complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mili in the South. Please fill in the enclosed biank 
and send it to us. | 
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American Brilliant 
Sulphur Blue 


and 
other colors — A 


Manufactured at our works— 
are distinguished by purity 


and uniformity 


icks, David Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers High Grade 
Aniline Dyestuffs 


299 Broadway New York 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
CHARLOTTE,'N. C. 
Ben R. Dabbs, Manager 


Plain Hanger Bearings 


Waste Coal 


apman Type 
Ball Bearings 


Save 


75% FRICTION 


Send For Catalog 


Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 


105 MILITARY ROAD 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Other countries in Postal Union......... 


Single Copies 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, 
Contributed articles do not necessarily refiect the opinion of the 
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Meet us at Columbus. 


Although the meeting of the 
Southern ‘Textile Association was 
postponed to Nov. 15th and 16th, it 
does not mean that the meeting will 
be of any less importance. 

There are indications that there 
will be a very large attendance of 
superintendents and overseers from 
Georgia and Alabama, with quite a 
few from North Carolina and South 
Carolina. 

The object of holding this meet- 
ing in Columbus, Ga., is to afford the 
superintendents and 
that section an opportunity of be- 
coming identified with the associa- 
Lion, 


overseers of 


We are looking forward to the 
Columbus meeting as affording us 
an opportunity to meet many of our 
Georgia and Alabama friends, some 
of whom we have never met and 
others of whom we have not seen 
for several years. 


David Clark, editor, and J. M. 
Williams, traveling representative, 
will attend the Columbus meeting 
and will be at the Waverly Hotel. 

it is always difficult to recognize 
every man in such a large crowd, 
so we hope that our friends will 
look us up and make themselves 
known. 

Mr. Williams will reach Columbus 
several days im advance and Mr. 
Clark will reach there on the after- 
noon of the 14th, 

Let’s have a big meeting at Colum- 
bus, 
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Fighting the Flu. 


In this issue is published a letter 
from P. Sweeny, superintendent 
of the Circle Cotton Mills, 
relative to the use of disinfectant in 
combatting influenza and we 
learned of other mills that have ob- 
tained good results from the same 
method. 

One 70,000 spindle mill in South 
Carolina has only had twenty-five 
cases of influenza and those were of 
a very mild form. ‘That mill has 
been putting six quarts of disinfect- 
ant through their humidifiers and 
have used quantities of it 
through the mill village. While it 
has been expensive it has kept their 
machinery in operation while mills 
within twenty miles of them have 
had to close down for more than a 
week, 

Another South Carolina mill 
established guards at the beginning 
of the trouble and refused to per- 
mit anyone enter their village, 
with the result that they have had 
practically no cases. 

Spanish influenza is exceedingly 
contagious and it 1s almost impos- 
sible for a person to be near an af- 
flicted without contracting 
the disease. 

The habit of the mill people of 
calling upon the sick and of a large 
number congregating in one room 
has tended to spread flu 
throughout the villages. 

Pienty of air is the reecommenda- 
tion of every physician and the win- 
dows of the room should be 
kept wide open but eases investi- 


Social 


also 


LO 


person 


the 


sick 


have. 


gated in the mill villages of Char- 


lotte have shown entire families 
crowded into one room with several 
sick with flu and every window 
closed. In such cases it was a 
miracle if any member of the family 
escaped the disease. 

The “flu” has caused and is still 
causing the textile industry so much 
loss that it has become a real tex- 
tile problem and any idea or any 
discussion that will assist im any 
way in combatting it is well worthy 
of consideration. 

Above everything else it must be 
recognized that it is the most con- 
tagious disease known with the pos- 
sible exception of red measies. 

While it is a deadly disease it's 
similarity to an ordinary cold makes 
it seem harmless and keeps people 
people from taking the precautions 
that they would take if it was in a 
more repulsive form. 

A person who would run from a 
man who showed small pox on bis 
face, will sit quietly by a flu pa- 
tient and absorb the germs which 
are more deadly than those of small 
pox. 

Spanish influenza is acquired by 
receiving the germs through the 
nose or mouth and the effectiveness 
of putting the right kind of disin- 
fectant through humidifiers is to 
kill the germs before they pass into 
the human system. We do not, 
however, advise such use of disin- 
fectant without the approval of the 
mili physician. 

If any man offers a suggestion that 
will help curb this trrible scourge 
he is a benefactor of the textile in- 
dustry. 

A Doffer Boy in France, 


Jno. L. Sullivan, not the famous 


pugulist, but a former head doffer 


boy of the Lowe Manufacturing 
Company, Huntsville, Ala. found 
uimself out in “No Man's Land” in 
France, surrounded by six Huns. 

According to the Keatingites and 
the short haired women he should 
have been too weak to resist, but 
when he got back to American lines 
there were goose stepping ahead of 
him, five of the six who surrounded 
him and two others that he collect- 
ed for good measure while one of 
the original six lay dead. 

We wonder how many he would 
have captured if his health had not 
been ruined by cotton mill work. 


Pickens Mill Boy Distinguishes Him- 
self at St. Mihiel. 


Describing a tank attack during 
the wiping out of the St. Mihiel sa- 
lient and telling of the many brave 
deeds of the American soldiers, a 
war correspondent says: 

“Private .Melvipn B..Childers, of 
Pickens, 8S. G., a liasson man, saw 
his tank go out of action in a shell 
hole. He erawled around it and 
around a German machine gun, cap- 
turing the gun and four of the crew, 
whom he turned over to some 
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French infantry. He knew how to 
handie the captured Maxim, how- 
ever, he turned it to face the 
enemy and fired. He then carried 
the gun further in the advance and 
fired again. Our battalion history 


SO 


contains many such brave in- 
cidents.” 
Before the war Melvin Childers 


was an operatives in the Pickens (8, 
C.) Cotton Mills, and his distinguish- 
ed conduct has filled the people of 
his former mill with well justified 
pride, 


Precautions Against the Flue. 

Social Circle, Ga. Oct. 22. 1948. 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 

Southern Textile Bulletin, 

Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

As a matter of general informa- 
tion in fighting the influenza epi- 
demic I thought it might be helpful 
to other communities to write you 
what I am doing here along this 
line. 

Each day we put some disinfect- 
ant in our humidifier tanks and 
spray this through the whole mill. 
This is a. special disinfectant used 
for humidifier use. In addition to 
this [ have disinfectant sprinkled 
on the floors of each room, up one 
ally and down another, daily. 

| have also a gang in the village 
spraying this disinfectant around 
each house. We have had a number 
of cases of influenza but none of 
them have been serious and we have 
had no deaths up to date. I at- 
tribute this condition largely to the 
precautions we have taken. I think 
everyone should give wide publicity 
to any means that will help chck 
this epidemic. 

With personal regards and trust- 
ing that you are well, I beg to re- 
main, Very truly yours, 

R, P. Sweeny, Supt. 


Elliott Springs Cited For Bravery. 


The war department on October 
26 gave out a list of names of Amer- 
ican aviators fighting with the Brit- 
ish Royal Flying corps bringing 
down enemy planes from September 
9 to September 22. The name of 
Lieutenant Elliott W. Springs, son of 
Leroy Springs of Lancaster, 8. C., is 
again cited among others for dis- 
tinguished bravery in bringing down 
enemy planes. 

Col. LeRoy Springs has recently 
received a letter dated September 
20 from his son, Lieutenant Springs, 
stating he had brought down nine 
German planes for which he was of- 
ficially credited by the British gov- 
ernment, that he thinks he brought 
down six others over the German 
lines for which he had not been able 
to get official confirmation. 


W. D. Anderson Recovering. 

W. D. Anderson, vice president of 
the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Macon, Ga., who was seriously in- 
jured in an automobile accident Sat- 
urday night, is rapidly recovering at 
Williams sanitarium. Mr. Anderson 
sustained painful wounds on the 
head and a gash in the left leg when 
an automobile in which he and E. 
W. Burke were riding was struck by 
a large truck. 
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J. Adger Smyth has resigned as 


president of the Duneah Mills, 
Greenville, S. 
H. A, Coker has been promoted 


from carding overseer to position of 
Superintendent at Walton Mills, 
Monroe, Ga. 


Theo Keever, machinist for Ad- 
rian Manufacturing Company, 
Mount Holly, N. C.. died last week 


of pneumonia following inuflenza. 


George W. Ray, Newry, 3. C., has 
been appointed overseer spinning 
and spooling at Victor-Monaghan 
Mills, Greer, 8. C. 


J. O. Brown of Bleden, N. C., has 
accepted the posifjfn of overseer of 
carding at the Réeanoke Mills No. 2, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. ©. 


Arthur R. Drake, formerly over- 
seer spinning at Gate City Mills, 
CoHege Pak, Ga., has been appoint- 
ed an inspector of textiles with the 
Atlanta Department of Government 
work, 

Allan Little, general manager of 
the Kineaid Manufacturing Go, 
Griffin, Ga., who hag been confined 
to his bed dangerousp sick with the 


Spanish influenza is somewhat im- 
proved, 


F. W. Gurry has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Maginnis Mills, 
New Orleans, La..4#o0 become man- 
ager of the Eatonton (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Edwin A. Brower, formerly of 
Coneord, N. C., has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of Hope Millis 
(N. €.) Manufacturing Company. 
The capital stock of this company 
was recently increased to $400,000. 


Bud Funderburk, who has been 
superintendent of the new mill at 
McAdenville, N. C., has resigned his 
position and moved to Charlotte, 


where he has taken a position with 


the Atherton Mills. 
J. A. League Dead. 

We regret very much to learn of 
the death of W. P. League, overseer 
of weaving at the Glenwoud Cotton 
Mills, Easley, 8. C. He atood very 
high in his profession and he will 
b& badly missed. His death was 
caused by the influenza. 


Chas. W. Thrash Dead. 


Chas. W. Thrash, Southern repres- 
entative of the Lumkenheimer Uom- 
pany of Cincinnati, died of Spanish 


influenza while on a visit to the 
home office on Oct. 23. The body 
was brought to Atlanta and was 


buried at Westview Cemetery with 
Masonic honors, Bolton Lodge No. 
416 F. A. M. having charge at the 
grave. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mill Boy 
Wounded in France. 


Private Charles Mote, 
reported wounded in 


who was 
Thursday's 


casualty lists, was employed by 
the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills 
hefore he entered the service. He 


lived in Atlanta at 15 Wylie street. 
In letters which he has written to 
members of the family he says he 
soon expects to get into action again. 
New Representative of U. S. Ring 
Traveler Company. 


We have received notice from the | 
U. S$. Ring Traveler Company of 


Providence, R. 
Vaughn of Gre 
ceeded Matt 
representative. 


lL, that-Wm. P. 
S. C., has sue- 


B. B. Gossett Enters the Army. 


B. B. Gossett, president and treas- 
urer of Riverside Manufacturing 
Company, and Toxaway Mills, An- 
derson, 8. C., has resigned to accept 
a commission as captain in the 
army. He enters the gas and flame 
division of the service. 

Mr. Gossett was also state fuel ad- 


ministrator for South Carola and 
has likewise given 
Commissioner Garfield has appoint- 
ed B. E. Geer, president and treas- 
urer of Judson Mills, Greenville, as 
state fuel administrator to suceeed 
Mr. Gossett. 

Mr. Geer has been serving as dep- 
uty fuel administrator in charge of 
cotton mills. He has accepted the 
new appointment and entered on the 
work. 


To prevent heavy emigration after 
the war, Germany has passed a law 
taxing all those leaving Germany 20 
per cent of their capital or property 
holdings. 


ALBANY GREASE 


has just rounded out a half century of usefulness. Its 
incomparable record of lubrication service during the 


past 50 years stamps it as a most efficient and 
economical lubricant. [t can be used on engines, 
motors, line shafting, looms, twisters, spinners, etc., 


with highly satisfactory results. Write for samples. 


ALBANY LUBRICATING CO. 


708-10 Washington St., New York 


LOOM-LUBRIK TWISTER RING GREASE 


MICO GREASE SIZE 


MASURY-YOUNG COMPANY 


60 Years in Business BOSTON, MASS. 
Disinfectants, Apron Oil, Greases, etc. 


NON-FLUID OIL 


usley as Southern) 


We Solicit Your Inquiry 


Potato Starch 


AS WELL AS ALL STARCHES 


TAPIOCA & SAGO FLOUR 
DEXTRINE & GUMS 


FOR 
BLEACHING 
FINISHING 
AND SIZING 


Special Sizings For Special Work 


Oxalic Acid and Phenol 


| STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc. 


61 Broadway, New York City 


Boston Providence Chicago 
Philadelphia Troy Cleveland 
St. Louis San Francisco Cincinnati 


DIRECT 
Amanil Fast Yellow FF 
Amanil Brown RC 


NAVY BLUE 


Amanil Fast Grey BR 
Amanil Geranine BB 


Alizarine Navy Blue G 
Alizarine Navy Blue R 


New England Office; 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Factories: Harrison, New Jersey Nyack, New York 


Olive Drab Combinations 


SULPHUR 
Sulphur Yellow R 
Sulphur Yellow Brown GG 
Sulphur Green 3 B 
Sulphur Balck RN 


Amacid Fast Yellow R 


ACID CHROME 
Alizarine Yellow 3G 
Amacid Fast Brown G Alizarine Brown G 
Amacid Cloth Red B Amacid Chrome Red BB 


Amacid Blue Black BN Alizarine Blue Black BB 
ANTHRAQUINONE VAT—Amanil Vat Olive G 


Southern Office; Danville, Virginia 
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Greenwood, S. C.—A charter has 
been granted Greenwood Hosiery 
Mills, authorized capital steek, $25,- 
OOO with the following imecerpora- 
tors: W. T. Bailey, J. W. MeNeill 


and H. L. Watson, all of Greenwood. ; 


| 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.--Several cotton 


mills in various sections of the coun- 
ily were unable to operate Saturday 
on account of high water, among 
these being the Pacolet Mills and 
Clifton and: Converse Mills. is 
stated, however, that no daamge was 
done at any of these mills and that 
they were able to resume operations 
Monday morning. 


Greenville, 8S. C.—Although the 
presidency of Dunean Mills is re- 
ported fo have been offered to sev- 
eral prominent mill men, no seilec- 
tion has been made up to the pres- 
ent time. The Dunean Mills were 
built at the same time as the Jud- 
son Mills and the fact that they had 
not been very suecessful, while the 
Judson Mills has been unsually suc- 
cessful since its change of manage- 
ment several years ago, caused a 
number of the Dunean stockholders 
to seek a change in the management 
of their mill. The stock of the Jud- 
son Mills has been active at 130 while 
that of the Dunean Mills has only 
recently reached 65. The manage- 
ment of the Dunean Mills has been 
under J. Adger Smyth, who recently 
resigned as president and T. B. Wal- 
lace, who is still superintendent. 

Charlotte, N. C.—-The Robinson 
Spinning Company, just organized 
with a capital of $200,000, has pur- 
chased the plant owned by the Rob- 
inson Manufacturing Company. The 
plant has 6,200 spindles and produc- 
ing yarns and twine and was owned 
by W. A. Watson and W. E. G,. Rob- 
inson. The new company is formed 
by 8. M. Robinson and John Rankin 
of Lowell, N. ©. 


Atlanta. Ga-—Contraets for the 
machinery for the cotton mill at 
the Federal Prison at Atlanta, Ga., 
have been placed. The looms were 
purchased from the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, the twisters 
from the Saco-Lowell Shops and 
the electric motors from the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. The mill 
will buy single yarn and twist same 
for the manufacture of duck and 
also mail bag cloth. All machinery 
Will have imdividual motors. 


Monroe, N. €.—The Bearskin 
Cotton Mills have almost complet- 
ed 16 of the 30 bungalows which 
they prpose to erect in the mill vil- 
lage. These homes will have 
electric lights, sewerage and bath, 
and a complete street behting sys- 
tem will be erected. This mill was 
fortunate in being able to get its 
machinery, and on November 1, ex- 
pert erectors will arrive from New 
England to install it. The manage- 
ment expects to have the machinery 
humming by January or not later 
than February. M. K. Lee is presi- 
dent of the new mill: J. C. Sikes, 
Vice president, and E. UC. Carpenter, 
secretary and treasurer. Conditions 
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are unexcelled in and around Mou- 
roe for cotton manufacturing and 
it is hoped this new enterprise will 
be a stimulus to other manufactur- 
ing industries. 
High Waters do Damage at 
Greenville. 


Greenville, S. C.—Damage conser- 
vatively estimated at $300,000 was 
cause? to manufactyring plants 
along Reedy river in Greenville, §. 
U., when the river, swollen by un- 
precedented rains, dashed through 
the city sweeping bridges, trestles, 
crops, cotton mills, and other struc- 
tures before it. 

Several cotton mills along Reedy 
river suffered heavily. The weave 
shed and warehouse of the Camper- 
down Mills was completely sub- 
merged and thousands of yards of 
textile goods were ruined or washed 
down stream. The Piedmont and 
Northern Railway, the Greenville 
and Western Railway, the American 
Machine Manufacturing Company, 
Acme Loom Reed and Harness Com- 


pany, Nuckassee Manufacturing 
Company, Greenville Mattress and 
Spring Bed Company, were the worst 
sufferers at Greenville. Numerous 


residences were flooded. 


Flowers in Mill Section. 


Perhaps never before has there 
been such a wealth of beautiful 
flowers in the Louise Mill (Chad- 
wick Hoskins No. 3) section as there 
is at this season of the year. The 
park in front of the mill i« a mass 
of bright color and the yards of 
the various homes are filled witli 
beautiful flowers. 

The show place of the mill sec- 
tion is the yard of Mrs. A. L. Kin- 
nerlty, at 1008 South Pegram street. 

Mrs. Kinnerly has raised approx- 
imately 1,200 chrysanthemums and 
has about 10 different varieties 
which have grown to perfection. A 
small space on each side of the house 
is devoted to flowers and the beds 
have a border of crimson eage. Her 
war garden is bordered with chry- 
santhemums of the choicest var- 
iety.-Charlotte Observer. 


EK. S. DRAPER 


Landscape Architect and City Planner 
505-506 Trust Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE IN 
—Laying out New Mill Villages 
—Improving Old Mill Villages 
—Beautifying Mill Grounds and Mill Villages 


States. 


CHARLOTTE 


Clean Quality 


Extra Service 


We are the LARGEST LEATHER BELTING 
MANUFACTURERS in the SOUTH and are sup- 
plying MORE Textile Mills than any other 
Leather Belting manufacturer 
Our LOCATION and SERVICE guaran- 
tee you prompt deliveries. 

Tei us your transmission troubles. 

With skilled workmen and careful selection of 
Leather in our manufacturing department, we 
can prove to you what CLEAN QUALITY AND 
EXTRA SERVIVE mean. 


For repairs or trouble work our experienced belt men 
are at your disposal, no mattter what belt you use. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


and 


in the United 


CHICAGO 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Favor Utilization of Lower Grades 
of Cotton. 

Washington, Oct. 29.—Government 
agencies today took the first positive 
step toward a greater utilization of 
the lower erades of ,cotton. The 
concession is an important one to 
southern farmers, who have had dif- 
ficulty in disposing of the gradés be- 
low middling because of the con- 
tract requirements giving prefer- 
ence {to the higher grades. 

Both the army and the navy now 
nolify manufacturers of eotton fab- 
rics that because of the existing 
emergency manufactured products 
hereafter will not be judged by the 
grade of cotton used but will be 
Lested as to tensile strength, service- 
ability and suitablity for govern- 
ment uses, 

Charles J. Brand, chairman of the 
recently appointed committee on 
cotton distribution, which was auth- 
orizeéd by the President and the war 
industries board, issued the follow- 
ing offielial statement. 

At a conference called by the com- 
mittee on cotton distribution and 
attended by the chairman of the 
cotton committee, representatives of 
of the army and navy, representa- 
lives of the textile division of the 
war industries board and the select- 
ed committee from the war service 
committee of the national council of 
American cotton manufacturers, the 
purpose being to consider the most 
effectual means of putting into 
consumption, the grades of cotton 
helow middling, the following unani- 
mous conclusions were reached. 

That many manufacturers of 
yarns, duck and other fabrics for 
the government are using a higher 
grade or quality of raw cotton in 
the production of such goods than 
is necessary to meet government or 
civilian requirements. 

2. That it is the desire of the 
army and navy and spinning inter- 
ests to co-operate with the com- 
mittee on cotton distribution in its 
effort to accomplish the purpose for 
which it was set up. 

3. That all manufacturers of 
goods for the government be noti- 
fied that in view of the existing 
emergency the army and navy agree 
that raw cotton of no higher grade 
or quality than necessary should be 
used in the production of such 
goods; thal goods will not be judged 
by the grade or quality of the raw 
cotton but that the sole test will be 
whether the product itself comes 
within contract requirements as to 
strength and serviceability and suit- 
ability for purposes intended. 

4. That manufacturers of goods 
for civilian trade be required to use 
the same or lower grades or quality 
of raw cotton as that used in the 
production of similar classes of 
goods for the army and navy. 

Approved: Benedic Crowell, as- 
sistant secretary of war. 

Approved: Josephus Daniels, sec- 
retary of the navy. 

The committee on cotton distribu- 
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lion also réleased the following 
statement by H. L. Bailey, chairman 
army commodity committee on cot- 
ton goods, who is in charge of in- 
spection in the purchase, storage 
and traffic division of the chief of 
staff of the war department: 

“The attached memorandum pre- 
pared by the committee on cotton 
distribution is consistent with the 
policy of the war department in the 
inspection of cotton goods during 
the existing emergency.” 


The Injustice of Things. 

“What has become of that dog you 
trained to do so many tricks?” 

“| gave him away,” replied the 
patient man. “I didn’t mind seeing 
the dog get all the applause. But I 
got tired of hearing people snicker 
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| Have You Spanish Influenza 
in your Mill Village? 


A Large Proportion is due to 
Your Drinking System 


Why not play safe 
and install 


PURO FOUNTAINS 


Puro Prevents 
Spread of Disease 
We have facts about the 
contamination from un- 


*“LEATHEROID” 


“Leatheroid” No. 2 Steel-Clad 
Factory Car 


Buy “Leatheroid” Roving Cans, 
Cars, Boxes, etc, 
Sold by Southern Mill Supply 


sanitary drinking foun-} 
tains—ask us about it. 


and say he had more sense than his 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 
owner.” 


Leatheroid Sales Division | 
1024 Filbert Street | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


The Mormon Church in Utah has the 
turned over to the government its . sanitary——lips cannot touch the 
wheat reserve of 250,000 bushels, buble. 


ee ee Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Haydenville, Mass. 
SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 


E. PLAYER, Southern Agent, Greenville, 5. C. 
What shuttle you put 


into the looms has a great 
deal to do in determining 


An appeal to “lend a fishing rod 
for a soldier's holiday” has been 
sent out by the Y. M. C. A, at Camp 
Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 


WHEN PLANNING ODORIVES 
Before Buying Pulleys and Belting 
Ascertain HOW ‘‘MORSE” Drives will 
SAVE, CONSERVE POWER AND 
INCREASE PRODUCTION 
Consult Our Engineering Service, 
Assistance Free. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


the percent- 
age of pro- 
duction and 
quality of 
cloth that 
comes 


Flexible as a Belt— 
Positive as a 
More Efficient than Either 


Look at this smooth-running drive. Do you 
wonder why itis rapidly becoming the standard 
means of transmitting power in Textile Mills? 

Write for Book No. 258 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


“Reshuttle 
with 
Shambows” 


Give To Maintain The | 


ih Morale That Is 


CHICAGO The War 


Address 
SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO. 
WOONSOCKET, R. L 


INDIANAPOLIS 


DAVID BROWN CO. 

LAWRENCE, MASS.,U.S.A. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


Bobbins, Spools,’ Shuttles 
fer Cotten, Sang UNITED WAR WORK 


We make a specialty of 


CAMPAIGN 4 
and Threading and Woolen | 
Shuttles. E = 


Spools with Brass or Tin 
Re-!tnforcements. 


$170,500,000 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
WILLIAM FIRTH, President FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. aa! Freas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 
COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER | 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, Empire Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Why Our Ships Will Now Stay on 
the Ocean. 
(‘Continued from Page 3.) 
tug, on another a vacht, on another 
an excursion steamer, 

On the Lakes we were able to 
build ships in quantities because we 
had the traffic for numbers of them, 
and so the first standard ‘ships in 
the world were developed there, and 
vesels like the White Star liner 
Oceanic have been built in Great 
Britain of steel plates rolled at 
South Chicago. 

Now that we have the same basis 
of standarization and magnitude for 
our ocean-going ships there is good 
reason to believe that we ean build 
them for $40 a dead-weight ton when 
tymes are again normal. 

Every time Congress investigated 
merchant shippimg durmeg the pasi 
generation to learn why the Ameri- 
can flag had practically disappeared 
from the oceans two maim reasons 
were advanced: First, other nations 
built ships cheaper than ourselves; 
second, they operated ships more 
cheaply. 

Old Obstacles Swept Away. 


Many proposals were made for 


overcoming these diciculties, such 
as mail subsidies. changes in our 
navigation laws. and so on. Now 


that an unforseen emergency has 
suddenly put the whole power of 
American energy behind shipbuild- 
ing we see that it was largely lack 
of this energy and nation-wide in- 
terest in ships that held us back. 
kept us from getting really started 
on a shipping industry. Now that 
our business skill is being poured 
into the particular industry neither 
of the old difficulties counts. No 
other nation built ships so cheaply 
or so well as we in the days when 
we had a real shipping industry, and 
no other nation operated ships more 
economically than ourselves when 
we put our minds to it in the old 
days. What happened to our ship- 
ping, really, was that American 
youth found better opportunities on 
shore than existed at sea after the 
C vil War, and the great West then 
drew American energy and imagina- 
tion. 

So long as we endeavor to com- 
pete with other nations in the 
building of ships without applying 
our characteristic ways _of han- 
dling things in large units we were 
bound to fail, for we were playing 
the shipbuilding game the other 
fellow’s way. Now that we can 
play if our way, and apply Ameri- 
can man power to the problems, 
there should be no problems. 

Suppose we play shipbuilding as 
we have played iron mining and 
steel production. If you ask people 
why we are able to make steel! cheap 
enough to sell to foreign shipbuild- 
ers in competition with their home 
supplies they repeat that old fal- 
lacy about America having great 
natural advantages in iron ore and 
other raw materials. This is un- 
true, because our ore deposits on the 
Great Lakes are 80 miles from ves- 
sels, then 1,000 miles from Lake 
Erie unloading points, and 150 miles 
again from  Pittsbureh. \gainst 
that there is the haul from Spanish 
iron mines to England of 750 miles, 
all-water route, plus not more than 
20 miles at each end from mine to 
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ship and ship to smelter. 

This Spanish route is im a mild 
climate and can be traveled all the 
vear around, while our Great Lakes 
are frozen four months in the year, 
and the ore must be moved in about 
230 days. Yet, whereas the ore ships 
from Spain to England make per- 
haps 10 or 12 trips yearly, our ore 
carriers on the Great Lakes make 
an average of 22 trips a season. This 
achievement is entirely one of man 
power in the American sense—out- 
put, per man employed, raised to the 
highest degree by handling things in 
great quantities with modern Amer- 
ican equipment. It is not a matter 
of natural advantages at all. 

The average production of iron ore 


per employee of the United States 
Steel Corporation is about 2,200 


tons yearly, whereas the production 
of the so-called efficient German is 
only 400 tons per man. 

The Measure of Efficiency. 

We see this same man power ap- 
plied in agriculture. The American 
farmer is constantly being scolded 
because he does not raise so much 
food on an acre of ground as is pro- 
duced by intensive methods in 
crowded Europe, where land has 
been scarcer than labor. But the 
moment you measure the American 
farmer by the amount of food rais- 
ed per man working on the land he 
far outstrips every other farmer in 
the world. He does this, too, by 
labor-saving machinery. 

So long as we tried to solve the 
shipbuilding problem by seeing how 
cheaply we could build a ton of 
shipping the foreigner always won. 
But now that we find ourselves in 
possession of a ship-manufacturing 
industry we shall see how many 
tons of shipping a man can build by 
the aid of American machinery. 
Playing the game our way, I believe 
we shall build so many tons per 
man that there will be no further 
trouble on the score of cost of ships. 
Our great fabricated-ship organiza- 
tions around Philadelphia and New 
York, backed by the man power and 
energy of our steel industry, will 
take care of that. 

When it came to the operation of 
ships we were handicapped in about 
the same manner—attempting to 
play the game in the other fellow’s 
way. This problem was always dis- 
cussed on a basis of cheap labor to 
sail ships. With abundant oppor- 
tunities at home in developed in- 
dustries, no American wanted to 
compete with foreign seamen on a 
basis of cheapness—and rightly. 
For in the days of our greatest ship- 
ping success no American ever play- 
ed the game thal way. 

Seventy years ago the American 
ship was known in every port. 
More than that, it was known to be 
the smartest ship, the speediesi 
ship, the cleanest ship, the best- 
managed ship. The American sailor 
then was the best paid and best 
fed, and enjoyed the same prestige 
al home and abroad as the well- 
paid and well-fed American railroad 
man to-day, or the skilled American 
shop or factory operative. 

The great merchant fleet was are 


now building will give Americans 
an opportunity to compete once 
more on the ocean through man 


power instead of cheapness. As we 
pay the highest wages on our rail- 


roads yet haul a-ton of freight 
cheaper than anybody’ else in the 
world, so we shall pay the highest! 
wages on our ships and hau! freight 
cheaper. This will be done not by 
skimping on seamen’s wages or by 
the employment of coolies, hut by 
working our ships as we work our 
railroads, with the most modern 
facilities at terminals. 

We can do it on the ocean, be- 
cause we are already doing it on the 
Great Lakes. It is a mistake to as- 
sume that the navigators who 
made the Yankee clipper ship what 
it was have disappeared. You do 
not find them on the oceans, to be 
sure. But that is simply because 
they turned to the Lakes two gen- 
erations ago, and their descendants 
there are now officers of the smart- 
est, speediest, cleanest, best-manag- 
ed ships in the world, and haul! stuff 
at the lowest freight rates. 

There is no particular secret 
about efficiency. Lake wages are 
high and Lake freights low because 
through modern terminal machin- 
ery a Lake carrier gets in and out 
of port quickly and is working all 
the time, cutting down costly de- 
lays in port, which eat up profits in 
oversea charges. Celerity in and 
out of port is the distinguishing 
feature of our Lake navigation. 
Carrying cargoes of 6,500 to 13,000 
gross tons, the most efficient ore 
ships on our Lakes load at the upper 
ports in 8 to 12 hours and unload at 
the lower ports in 18 to 22 hours. 
In 1906 a single Lake carrier first 
made a record of 300,000 tons of 
freight hauled in a single season. 
Since then the season's haul for a 
single vessel has been pushed up to 
459,186 net tons, moved im the 1916 
season by the Colonel James M. 
Schoonmaker. 

The efficiency of the Lake ship is 
almost entirely a matter of termi- 
nal facilities. Modern bulk-hand- 


ling machinery puts ore, coal and. 


wheat into a ship and takes them 


out so quickly and cheaply [iat 
comparisons with hand shoveling 


seem preposterous. These termina! 
facilities increase the number of 
ton-miles a ship makes yearly. They 
increase the revenue and the profi’. 

Even more important, they in- 
crease the morale of a ship's com- 
pany by eliminating drudgery, put- 
ting a premium on skill, and keep- 
ing men employed withoul demo: - 
alizing waits in port. It is difieult 
to maintain the morale of a busine-<s 
hampered by irregular idling per‘ods 
of a week or more. Spirit, interest, 
pride in work, can not be upheld 
where ships’ crews are. subjected {o 
uncertain, meaningless delays in 
port waiting for a berth or waiting 
for a ship to be unloaded, loaded 
cleared. An anchored ship is ve dead 
ship from both the standpoint of 
revenue and the standpoint of crew 
spirit. 

It will be remembered, of cours?, 
that our finest results in Lake ship- 
ping have been secured with buik 
cargo, like ore, coal, and grain. Can 
the same methods be applied to the 
more miscellaneous cargo carried 
by ocean vesels? 

I believe they can. It has been 
estimated that out of 45,000,000 tons 
of ocean shipping in the world fully 
two-thirds of the tonnage consists 
of tramp steamers, which carry low- 
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grade freight and bulk goods. Coal 
makes up three-fifths of the bulk of 
British exports in normal times. 
Coal is a commodity that we can 
develop amazingly in export chan- 
nels. Ore is beige carried to a 
greater and greater extent in ocean 
transit. We export much grain and 
bring back sugar, coffee, wool, and 
other bulk commodities that lend 
themselves to fast bulk handling. 
In the handling of these bulk 
commodities we shall hold our own 
by using such devices as the 650-ton 
American coal car and the hfting 
and dumping apparatus which tips 
it upside down and pours the con- 
tents into the hold of a ship. We 
can hasten turn-round by provid- 
ing handling machinery at our own 
ocean ports and also at foreign 
ports as we build up regular traffic. 
As an example of the possibilities, 
take the application of the Amer!- 
ean petroleum-tank handling meth- 
od to Manchurian soy-bean oil at 
the port of Seattle. Before the war 
our imports of this material came 
over in 5-gallon cans in which we 
had exported kerosene for the 
Oriental trade. Cost of handling and 


loss through leakage were very 
large. Some Seattle busimess men 


saw the possibilities for putting that 
stuff on a bulk basis and provided 
storage tanks and pumping facili- 
ties. Sea‘tle now has storage for 
7,000,000 gallons of soy-bean oil, and 
can bring it over in tank steamers 
without leakage and a minimum 
handling cost. 

Even the miscellaneous cargo 
carried by combination passenger- 
and-cargo ships, such as we shall 
have plying to all ports in Central 
America, South America, the Orient, 
and elsewhere after the war, when 
our troopships are converted for 
this trade, is susceptible of better 
organization and handling at ter- 
minals. These ships are rather ex- 
pensive to operate, Because they 
run at speeds of 16 knots and up- 
ward and have. stiff overhead 
charges. They are to ocean traffic 
what the fast-freight dispatch lines 
are to our railroads. Through 
these lines we shall serve foreign 
customers regularly and quickly, 
and also bring back as passengers to 
buy in our markets. 

Organization of this traffic in- 
volves machinery for handling car- 
go at all ports where the liners 
touch, and also the co-operation of 
American manufacturers, traders, 
export salesmen, banks and foreign 
distributing branches, to the end 
that the merchant in Rio de Janeiro 
or Buenos Aires may have as good 
facilities for keeping up his stock 
of American goods as the Kansas 
City jobber or retailer. 

How American Methods Win. 

Figures recently compiled for 
the Shipping Board show, roughly, 
that ships now traveling from the 
United States to Europe, Latin 
America, and the Orient spend in 
our own ports alone about one day 
for every three and a half daays 
that they are on the ocean. The 
complete voyage from New York to 
Buneos Aires, for example, takes 95 
days, and the average stay in our 
port is nearly 25 days. The voyage 
to Australia is 75 days, and the stay 
in Our ports more than 31 days. 
Even on the three-week round trip 
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to West Indian ports there ts a stay 
of one week in our ports. 

Through the study of European 
traffic, made necessary by the war, 
we have lately been able, by better 
organization of cargo and improved 
handling devices, to cut 17 days off 
the time spent in port on the round 
trip, and 10 days off the time spent 
in our home ports. On the basis of 
a 14,000-ton passenger-and-cargo 
liner such a saving amounts to 2,000 
tons of shipping—practically a 2,000- 
ton ship. Under the stres of war we 
have been able to get additional ton- 
nage in this way much more quickly 
than it could be built, and when 
peace comes we shall make further 
drafts upon that margin of time in 
port to hold our own on the ocean. 
Why not? 

Coal in Dllinois is 300 miles from 
Chieago by railroad. Coal in Wales 
and the British Midlands is only 200 
miles from London by cheap all- 
the-year-round sea transportation. 
Wages in Britain are probably one- 
third those paid miners in Hlinots. 
The coal consumption of Chicago 
and London is about same—20,000,- 
000 to 25,000,000 ton yearly. Yet 
coal in London in carload lots costs 
twiee as much per ton as it does in 
Chieago, and the whole story is told 
in our more efficient handling—-we 
figure on the 50-ton coal car, where- 
as people in other countries are con- 
tent with the 10 to 15 ton coal car, 
and we pick the 50-ton unit up and 
dump it, whereas,they attack the 
coal pile with shovels. 

These contrasts have been drawn 
so often, and they show such start- 
ling economies in the American 
method, that it sounds like boast- 
ing even to repeat the figures. Our 
large and more economical way of 
handling things has grown naturally 
out of our greater distances. We 
have methods rooted in our contin- 
ent and our energy, and these will 
naturally be thrown into our ship- 
ping industry along with the bridge 
template maker's accuracy and oth- 
er characteristic American assets. 
Even Americans persist in repeat- 
ing that such acheivements are due 
fo our natural advantages. On the 
contrary, these are methods worked 
out to overcome disadvantages of 
distance, and when they are con- 
centrated on ocean traffic they will 
overcome any shipping disadvan- 
tages we may have suffered. 

Suceessful American merchant 
ships will be largely a way of think- 
ing. We must get ships into the 
consciousness of every American as 
prominently as _ railroads. The 
American manufacturer must think 
of ships as a continuation of our 
railroads, which are no longer to 
stop at tidewater. The American 
office boy must know when ships 
sail and letters are to be posted for 
world ports, as does the London of- 
fice bov. The American community 
must think of ships as a local im- 
provement; and at our ports we 
must think of ships in connection 
with square miles of railroad yards, 
bringing commodities directly to 
the sides of ships, with the most 
modern handling devices for every 
Class of cargo, and the operation of 
ships on close schedule. 

Think Ships and Have Ships. 

Our ocean ports have been 
neglected along with shipping dur- 
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ing the past generation, and now 
we must put through into them once 
more. Why should general ship 
cargo be loaded and unloaded by 
mere spoonfuls in slings, when we 
have devices like the elevator and 
the automatic conveyor to handle 
things in our factories and ware- 
houses? Why should we keep on 
lowering slingfuls of stuff through 
a hole in the deck of an ocean 
steamer when the job is done on 
truly American lines by opening up 
the sides of our efficient coastwise 
Steamers? Shall we be content 


with antiquated port facilities here 


al home, now that we have taken 
a tenth-rate coastwise port in 
France, multiplied its harbor ea- 
pacity 50 times, trebled its berth ca- 
pacity, increased its unloading fa- 
cilities tenfold, linked it up with a 
vard containing 225 miles of railroad 
frack, and made it marvelous to our 
French friends? Out of our exper- 
lence in building several such ports 
in France we shall Jearn how to re- 
build our ports at home. 

Another improvement in our new 
merchant marine that will mean 
much in better operation, better sea- 
men, and better morals is the sub- 
stitution of fuel oil for coal. We 
expect to put 400 oil-burning ships 
on the ocean this year. Practically 
all our fabricated ships will be oil 
burners. About 250 requisitioned 
ships of various types were designed 
for coal burning, but many of these 
can be converted for oil fuel: and 
it is also possible to design ships 
for burning both oil and coal. From 
the standpoint of time we estimate 
that three ships burning oil are 
equal to four ships burning coal, and 
from the standpoint of morale there 
is even greater improvement, be- 
cause a coal-burning ship has 20 
per cent of its crew down in the 
fireroom, and there is difficulty in 
finding men for this hard, grueling 
labor. The oil-burning ship earries 
a better class of seamen all around 
and gives better opportunities for 
advancement. So the new American 
merchant marine will be oil burn- 
ing, and to overcome difficulties in 
supplying fuel over the world’s 
trade routes, as well as to assure 
adequate supplies of oil, the tech- 
nical oil experts of this country have 
organized to deal with the technical 
problems. 

We are going back on the ocean 
right. The same underlying prin- 
ciple that enables us to sell abroad 
most successfully those American 
produets that embody maximum 
wages, such as automobiles, carpen- 
ters’ tools, machine tools, hardware. 
flrearms, typewriters, and adding 
machines, wll enable us to build 
and operate ships successfully. The 
chief thing is to weave ships into 
American business thinking. When 
American business thinks ships ev- 
ery day in connection with every 
product, transaction, and plan, there 
will be no difficulty in supporting 


Ships. And ships, in turn, will re- 


act upon American business to an 
extent undreamed of today. 


President Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity says that the cruelties of 
Babylon were nothing compared 
with the scientific “synthetic hell- 
ishness” of German warfare. 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn. 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R.I. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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YOUR MOTOR S— 


Should not only be efficient 
but thoroughly reliable 


We are anxious for you to know how completely 


ALLIS-CHALMERS Motors Meet These Conditions 
how design, workmanship and materials al! 
contribute to make a dependable motor—how 
rugged construction, moisture-proof coils and 
dust-proof bearings give added ability to 
meet emergency conditions and insure long 
life and low maintenance charges. 

Our bulletins deseribe these motors. Our 
offices will be pleased to tell you more about 
them and to assist in the selection of a motor 
for any particular service. 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. 
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SIZINGS, OILS, FINISHINGS, SOFTENINGS, FILLING AND WEIGHTING of YARNS, FABRICS 
and RAW STOCK. Also HOSIERY FINISHING and BLEACHINGS 
Sizing, Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olis, Gums, Giues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glygerine, Ready-made 
Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, Soluble 
Biue, Bone, Grease, Magnesium. 
om Ga COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
A 
. WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 
The Arabo!l best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.” 
These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the y 
best materials used in their manufacture. 
THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY — 
Offices: 100 William Street, New York. Racterios: Brochiva, N. ¥. 
SOUTHERN AGENT: CAMERON MacRAE, Concord, N. C. R. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, Ss. C. GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 
t | James Duncan has accepted posi- Clear Water, S. C.—The Seminole 
| tion as master mechanic at Enoree Mills which have been closed down 
; Mills, Enoree, 8. C. for two weeks for lack of electric J. L E O N H O F F M A N 
gy rw Fr ty ; power caused by low water, started Landscape Architect and Engineer , 
Is HOW Master uy again Monday morning. The 
mechanic and engineer at Opelika, INDUSTRIAL VILLAGES A SPECIALTY 
was paid one-half wages and 
Ala. house rent during the shut- 103 from the largest mill owners furnished on request 
John Tiddy, formerly of High ®°¥®-. 
Point, N. C., is now overseer of spin- 
ie ning at Draper (N. C.) Cotton Mills. How About It? 
ie edu. He told a lie to shield a friend, 
tt Wm. Miller of Ranlo, .N. C, has And shield he did, in sooth. We Are The Only Flyer Presser Manufacturers 
q aecepted the position of overseer of He lied, but I think nore of him In The South 
. carding at the Jewell Mills, Thom- Chan if he’d told the truth 
t asville. N. C. hie Our Flyers are made of the best Norway Iron 
tg : uality and Workmanship Guaranteed 
& E. L. Thompson, from Burlington, A Lingering Disease. ' Quality PG 
| N. C., has accepted position of su- Ma—Say, this here state of Wyom- 
perintendent of Columbia Manufac- be a turrible onhealthy 
| turing Company, Ramseur, beginnin fA: 
4 Pa—What makes you thmk that, 
a Samanthy? 
| sin isa ‘Why. ole Miz Perkins had a | SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. Charlotte, N. C. 
| Greenwood, €:—W. T. Bailey, isiter foam her Waele says Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
4 W. McNeil and H. L. Watson have him and his wife have both had the COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
ay incorporated Greenwood Hosiery haliot ever since they moved there W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. W. H, Hutchins, V-Pres and Sect’y 
Hi Mill, with, with $25,000 capital stock. jy ‘¢9. . 
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Complete stock car- 
M. C. SANDERS, Mgr. THE BRADFORD BELTING CO. 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, ete., to seil the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin affords the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Wanted. 

Two first class spindle plumb- 
ers at fifty-five cents per hour. 
Address David 8S. Thomas, Glen- 
dale, S. C. 


| POSITION WANTED. 

WANTED—POSITION AS SU- 
PERINTENDENT OR OVER- 
SEER OF LARGE CARD ROOM, 
BY COMPETENT MAN NOW 
EMPLOYED AS SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SMALL MILL. 
ADDRESS “SUPERINTENDENT” 
CARE SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. 


Band Organized at Mill. 


A brass band has been organized 
at Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
(va.. with H. A. Dillard as director. 
Sixteen members have so far been 
enrolled and the band hopes to be 
making good music shortly. 


A Father's Disappointment. 

‘That was a fine letter Josh wrote 
home, commented Mrs. Corntossel. 
“very line of it was jes as gram- 
matical as it could be.” 

“That's what worries me,” replied 
her husband. “He has spoiled his 
stvie. I thought at first he was goin’ 
to have a great future as one of 
these natural-born comical dialect 
writers.” 


The IMPERIAL OVERHAULERS 
Box 93, Greenville, 8. C. 


Prompt and efficient service. Will overhaul, remove and re- 
pair all parts of worn or broken Textile Machinery. Expert 
mechanics and shop equipment good. 


Specialties—Reclothe Cards and Balance Flyers 


Write for further information and reference. 


Boss Dyer Wanted. 

Wanted at once, first class 
boss dyer for cotton piece goods. 
Must be well up on mineral 
khaki and sulphur dyeing, most- 
ly government work. Give age, 
experience, references, salary ex- 
pected and state how soon could 
come. Nothing but a first class 
man need apply. Address 
“Quick,” care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


OVERSEER OF CARDING AND 
SPINNING. 

WANTED—AN OVERSEER OF 
CARDING AND SPINNING FOR 
NIGHT WORK. RUN FIVE 
NIGHTS AND PAY FOR SIX. NO 
HOUSE RENT. WATER AND 
LIGHTS IN HOUSE. GOOD 
GARDENS PLOWED AND SEED 
FURNISHED FREE. GIVE REF- 
ERENCE AND EXPERIENCE IN 
FIRST LETTER. ADDRESS 
“OVERSEER,” CARE SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE BULLETIN, CHAR- 
LOTTE, N. C. 


FOR SALE. 

3—40-inch Kitson Finishers in 
first-class condition. 

i—40-inch Atherton Breaker 
with feeder. 

t—40-ineh Atherton Intermed- 
iate Lapper. 

i—40-inch Atherton Finisher 
Lapper. 

5 Deliveries of Pettee Draw- 
ing, 12-inch coilers, metallic rolls. 

36 Deliveries Whitin Drawing, 
12-inch coilers, metalic rolls. 

36 Deliveries Mason Drawing, 
{2-inch coilers, metalic rolls. 

{ Bagging Mill, complete with 
8 Cards, 4 Slubber Spinners, 5 
looms and all necessary equip- 
ment for manufacturing bagging. 
K. L. JONES MACHINERY CO. 
Healey Building Atlanta, Georgia 


The Mark of Huntington & 
Sterling Value Guerry 
in Electrical GREENVILLE 
Work. South Carolina 
Mason 
Brushes 


Last Longer maar" 
Mason Brush Works 


Worcester, Mass. 


Firth Vacuum Specialties 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
Floor Sweeping, Card Stripping and Cleanmé¢, General Machinery Cleaning 
BY VACUUM 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND - PRICES 


WILLIAM FIRTH 
200 Devonshire Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Specialties for the Textile Trade 


Works and Office ATLANTIC, MASS. 


looms for sale. 


Cotton Mill For Sale 


Mill of 8000 spindles and 250 
Mill is now being 
operated upon a very profitable 
basis but largest stockholder and 
manager has entered government 


work and plant can be purchased. 


Address “‘Cotton Mill’’ care of Southern Textile Bulletin 


tion and tough, wear-resisting qualities. 


COT Fibre—a higher development of Vulcanized Cotton 
Fibre. They will not crack or split when subjected to 
hard usage and in ordinary wear wil! last many years. 


particulars regarding the LAMINAR line of mil! con- 


tainers. 


No Top Sway With 
LAMINAR Roving Cans 


They revolve truly—sliver coils up uniformly inside. 
LAMINARS are noted for their nicety of construct- 


All LAMINAR receptacles are durably made of VUL- 


Let us know YOUR needs. We will send vou full 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Sole Proprictors end Manufacturers 


New England Dept... 2 Pear! St. Boston, Mass. 
C. C. BELL, Vice-Pres 
Resident Mer. 
Head Office and Factories 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—Sales of cloths are be- 
ing made more freely and in many 
instances under Government prices. 
Lawns, voiles and fine carded goods 
are offered at prices ranging from 
% to 1%e a vard under the Govern- 
ment price levels and it is not easy 
to effect sales at the concessions. 
There has been trading im 
print cloths at concessions of which 
little is being said. Print cloths are 
offered more freely for delivery in 
December and for later months and 
are not being taken up at all 
promptly. Sheetings appear to hold 
very steady, especially many of the 
heavier grades While more 1s 
heard of concessions in second hand 
sales there is little question that 
mills are open to book orders slight- 
ly under Government prices bul are 
very careful in the selection of their 
customers. 

An authentic source stated on Sat- 
urday that the coming estimate on 
the cotton crop would indicate 12,- 
500.000 to 13.000.000 bales. without 
linters. Some large producers, 1! 
was said, were looking for prices to 
vary from 28 to 32 cents. 


Some 


Some sales for quick shipment 
were heard last week, with interest 
in next year’s deliveries lagging very 
much. Second hands sold some 64- 
56s, 5.50 vard printcloths for quick 
shipment. Several centers reported 
that first hands had offered 39-inch, 
64-1048, 420 yard sateens for De- 
cember, without producing sales. 

The fine goods market continued 
quiet. It was reported that 96-100s, 
7.00 yard had sold at 28 cents by sec- 
ond hands, comparing with the max- 
imum of 29 cents: and some 96-V2s, 
7.50 yard sold by second hands at 27 
cents, 

The fixing of prices on burlaps, 
may have more of an effect on the 
demand for some of the heavy sheet- 
ing constructions than some realize, 
according to an opinion heard. The 
party in question made specific ref- 
erence to 285 yard sheetings, stat- 
ing he believed it would pay a con- 
cern to pay a few cents more for 


burlap than to buy the cotton cloth. 


There has been a very decided 
hesitation among buyers during the 


week due to the unsettled interna- 
tional conditions. Offerings of cloths 
for printing and converting have 
been more general than for some 
time past due as a rule users prefer 
to make no large commitments for 
delivery after the turn of the year. 
Cancellations of goods sold for ex- 
port and to a lesser extent for home 
trade have been attempted in a few 
instances and they are due usually 
to doubts concerning the future 
course of the markets. Mills have 
been unable to maintain production 
on account of widespread effects of 
influenza and many deliveries are 
being delayed. 


Jobbers and retailers are doing a 
very moderate business and the ef- 
fects of high prices and growing 
economy are being felt. Prices quot- 
ed are as fo.lows: Print cloths, 28- 
inch. 64x64s, 12% cents; 64x60s, 11% 
cents: 38%-inch, 64x64s, 16%: brown 
sheetings. southern standards, 20% 
cents: denims, 2.20 southern indigo, 
37%: tickings. 8 ounce, 38% cents: 
prints 19% cents: dress ginghams 88 
to 24 cents. 


6.790.003 Bales Ginned to Date. 


Washington, October 25.—Cotton 
ginned prior to October 18 amounted 
to 6,790,003 running bales. including 
112.335 round bales and 9.780 bales 
of sea island, the censu bureau to- 
day announced. 


Cotton ginned prior to October 18 
last vear amounted to 5,573,606 bales, 
including 108.298 round bales and 
43.815 bales of sea island. To the 
same date in 1916 ginnifigs were 7,- 
303,183 bales, including 136,880 round 
hales and 65,000 of sea island. 

Ginning by states follow: Ala- 
hama, 485,520: Arizona, 6,082: Arkan- 
sas, 447,034; California, 10,241; Flori- 
da, 11.8381: Georgia, 1,277,736; Louis- 
jana, 324,888; Mississippi, 583,961; 


Missouri. 19.916: North Carolina, 
205.841: Oklahoma. 345,392: South 
Carolina. 795.340: Tennessee, 131,- 


837: Texas, 2.050.555: Virginia, 2,626. 
All other states, 1,203. 

Sea Island ginnings by 
Florida, 4,058: Georgia, 5,006; South 
Carolina, 716. 
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T. HOLT HAYWOOD DEPARTMENT 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-67 Leonard Street, New York 


COTTON FABRICS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


For Sizing 


For Manufacturers, Jobbers, Converters, Exporters 
Finishing 


Chemicals and Qils 


The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


GUARANTEED QUALITY—DEMONSTRATIONS MADE 


TRY “FIBRELAY” 
SIZING COMPOUND 


and eliminate your sizing troubles. 
Especially recommended where 


warp stop motions dre used. 


HAWLEY’S LABORATORIES, Inc 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


states: 


Help Seve Castor Oil! 
“Amalie” Sonnephol 


Is Giving Utmost Satisfaction 
In Notable Cotton Mills 


Used in Softening or in Finishing of Cotton Goods 
UNEXCELLED FOR ECONOMY 


You Cannot Afford Being Without It 


Send for a Trial Barre! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


TEXTILE DEPARTMENT 
' 262 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Special Products Works 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Refinery 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


Finisho! is a scientifically prepared detergent; soluble finishing and softening oil. 
for boiling out raw stock. 


It is used where any softener is required, in either a rinsing or color bath and is also 
It is extensively used with excellent results upon colored stock im the Fries Dyeing Ma,-hines. 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE 
Since 1832 


CHARLOTTE 
NEWTON, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 
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| The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia.—-Reports from yarn 
spinning centers state that produc- 
tion has been cut very much by the 
prevalence of influenza among op- 
eratives, The Government demands 
must be met and civilian business 
has to be neglected In a number of 
cases to keep the Government yarns 
coming from the machines. There 
is a steady demand here for 2-20s. 
2-268, and many of the coarser num- 
bers wanted by the Government. De- 
mands for fine yarns are light. 


The market was dull during the 
week, At present prices, varns are 
not considered a good investment 
and that removes all incentive to 
buy in anticipation of possible 
needs. Besides, conditions are so 


uneertain that no one can make a 
reasonable guess at what their prob- 
able needs will be a month or three 
months from now. 


Phe epidemic of influenza has hit 
all lines hard. Reports from up the 
State are very unfavorable, so far 
as knitting mill operations are con- 
cerned. Local mills are all affected, 
in some instances only about 
cent of the operatives are at work. 
This, coupled with the shortage of 
help, means a large falling off in 
production. ‘The retail stores are 
feeling the effect. The fear of ex- 
posing themselves to the disease in 
the cars, on the streéts, and in 
stores, is keeping thousands of shop- 
pers in their homes. Some depart- 
ment stores have not 


20 per 


done 25 per 
cent of a normal business. When 


the disease has passed, will there be 
a rush to the retail stores that will 
compensate for the present stagna- 
tion, or will it be a permanent loss? 
Will the primary markets be ulti- 
mately affected? These are ques- 
tions that men in textile and allied 
lines are asking. 

War orders continue to be the 
backbone of the weaving yarn mar- 


ket. .The quantities bought during 
the week were nol large, ranging 
from a few packages up to 30,000 
pounds, and one sale of 26-2 skeins 


was reported. Sales of 5,000 and 10,- 
000 pound lots of 8-3, 10-3, 12-3 and 
16-3, skeins and tubes, were held for 
maximum prices. Sales of 10,000 
pounds of 20s skeins at 64% and 67 
cents. “There were several sales of 


20,000 to 30,000 pounds of 30-2, 
skeins and warps, at maximum 
prices, One sale of 10,000 pounds of 


30-2 skeins, 1%-ineh staple, was 


made for 83% cents, net. 
Carded weaving yarn, especially 


the numbers in démand to fill war 
contracts, are in a better position 
than knitting yarns. Even should 
the war end by the first of the year, 
it is not probable that there would 
be any eancellation of orders for 
duck. This country will have to 
keep a considerable army in Europe 
until affairs are settled, and if the 
men are put into tents, which is very 
probable, all th® shelter tent cloth 
ordered, and possibly more, will be 
needed. Under these conditions, a 
good demand for certein numbers of 
carded yarn seems to be a certainty. 


A. 
BROKERS 


C. 


M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, 5. 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities. 


Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 
Bid Asked 


Abbeville Cotton 
Alice Mills, 8. C.. 
American Spinning Co., , 
Anderson Mills ©o.. © 
Anderson CC. Mills, 8. 
Aragon Millis. ©... 
Aronagia Mille. BS. 
Arkwrieht Millis, S. (......... 
Augusta Factory, Ga.... 

Avondatie Millis, Ala@........... 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 8S. C..... 
Belton Cotton 5. 

Brogon 
Calhoun 


Millis, S. C. 


Millis, S&S. C. 
Milis, S. C., 
Calhoun Mills, 8. 
Cnesee 8. 
Chiquola Mills, 8. 

Chigquola Mils, 8. C., 
Clifton Mfg. Co.. 8. C. 
Clinton Cotton Mills, 8. &.. 
Courtenay Mig. Co., 8. 
Cloumbus Mfg. ©o., G 

E. Converse Co., 8S. C..... 
Dallas Mfg. Co., 

Darlington Mfg. 
Dacotah Bilis, N. C.......<... 
Dayton Mills, N. C 
Dunean Mills, 8S. 
Dunean Milis, 8S. C. , 
& Phenix Mills, Ga.... 
Masley Cotton Mills, S. C 
mnoree Milles, 8. C............ 
Enterprise Mfg. Ga.. 
tCxposition Cotton Mills. Ga. 
(Gafiney Mfg. Co., 8. C 


Gainesville ©. Mills, Ga., com 
Glenwood Millie, S. C......... 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., 8. C. 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., pfd... 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. ........ 
Greenwod Cotton Mills, 8S. 
Hamrick Millis, C........... 
Hartsville Cot. Mills, 8. C.. 
Henrietta Millis, N. C....... 
Inman Mills, Ss. 
Inman Mills, S. C., pfd...... 
Jackson Mille, 8S. C......... 
Judson Mills, 8. C 
King, ohn P. Mfg. So., Ga... 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, 8. C. 
Taurens Cotton Mills, 8S. C... 
Limestone Cotton Mills, 8S. C. 
(oray Millis, N. C., common.. 
[oray Mills, N. C., ist pfd... 


Marion Mfe. Co.. N. C....... 
Mariboro Mills, S. C.......... 
Moliohon Mfg. Co., 8. C... 

Monarch Millis, 8. C. 


Newberry Cotton Mills, S. C. 
Ninety-Six Millis. S. C...... 
Norris Cotton Mills. 8. C..... 
Oconee Mills, 8S. C., pfd..... 
Orr Cotton Mill, 8. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., c. pfd.. 

Panom Baim. &. 
Pelzer Mfe. Co., Cc 
Pickens Cotton Mils, 


Piedmont Mfg. Co. 8. 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co., 
Poinsett Mills, S. © 
Riverside Mills, com, 
Riverside Mulls, 8S. 

Saxon Mills, 8S. C 
Sibley Mfg. 
“Spartan Mills .S. 
Toxaway Mills, 8S. C., pfd..... 
Toxaway Mills, par 
Tucapau Mills, S. C 


par 12.50 
pfd... 


‘see eee 


t'nion-Buffalo Mills, com 


('nion-Buffalo Mills, 8. C., 
'Tnlon- Buffalo. “Mills, 
Victor-Monaghan Millis, C., 
Victor Monaghan Company, 
Vietor Monaghan Company, 
Ware Shoals Mfg 


Co... 8. 


Warren Mf@. Co., ©....... 
Warren Mfg. Co., 8. co. pfd. 

Watts Mills, 8. C.. 
Watts Mills, S. C., 2d pfd... 
Whitney Mfg. Co..........«.. 


Williamston Mille. S C..... 
Woodruff Cot. Mills. 8. C.. 


Woodside C. Mills, 8. C., com. 
Woodside C Mils. s. , pfd. 
Woodside C. Mills, 8. C., g’t’d 


Ww. S. Gray Cotton Mills, Ss. C. 


H. Ray Paige J. A. Mandeville HH. G. Welborn J. HH, Schootlfield 


Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded Combed Yarns 


Selling Direct to Constdmer 


NEW ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


H. Mauney, 


Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice Pres Jno. J. George, 2d Vice Pres. 
Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNER TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., 


Southern Office: 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT 


PRODIICT SOLD tINDER 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. 


Cherryville, N. C. 


REPRESENTATION AND 
THEIR OWN MILL 


HAVE THEIR 
NAME... WILL 


Anti-Ballooning and 
Furtardo Thread Guides 


These thread guides prevent excessive ballooning and decrease 
breakage of ends on spinning frame. They decrease the work of spin- 


ners and enable each spinner to run more sides. 


J. P. O'CONNELL 


Crompton, 


Rhode Island 


OUR SPINNING tance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. L 


St. Onge Adjustable Grid Bar 


Removes 25% more dirt without loss of stock 
Plain bars or pin bars furnished 


BROWN-ST. ONGE COMPANY 


A. ST. ONGE, President 


Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 


John Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Softener 
Bleaching Assistant 


Bleacher’s Blue 


247 Atlantic Avenue BOSTON 
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MPLOYMEN 
BUREAU | 


Thee fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month 

if the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00 

During the three 
we send the applicant 
cancies in the position 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern textile industry. 


months’ membership 
notices of all va- 
which he desires. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
making warp, hosiery or ply yarns or 
weaving plain cloth Have had iong 
experience as overseer of carding, spin- 
ning and as superintendent High 
class references. Address No. 2256. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
yarn mill, or carder and spinner. Have 
had tong experience (an give good 
references 48 years of age. Address 
No 2958. 

WANT position as overdeer of cloth room 
or finishing room Am now filling po- 
sition in one of the largest cioth rooms 
in the South and giving satisfaction but 


prefer to change to healthier location. 
Fine references Address No. 2259. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room in large mill where efficiency and 
competency will be paid for. Married, 
have family Am considered A-1 cloth 
room man At present employed, but 
would change for better place. Ad- 
dress No. 2260. 

WANT position as engineer, machinist 
or both as master mechanic. Have had 
long experience in mill work and can 
furnish high class references, Address 
No. 2261. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have held present position for more 
than three years and given entire sat- 
isfaction but for good reasons prefer to 
change Can furnish best of refer- 
ences from present employers. Address 
No. 2262 

superintendent of 
spinning. 

experience 

Can furnish 

Address No. 


position as 
mill or overseer of 
Have had long practical 
and am now employed. 
high class references. 


“oe 
2263 


WANT 
yarn 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of largwe card room Am now 
employed and giving satisfaction but 

Address No. 2264. 


mill or overseer of carding and spin- 
ning in large mill Can furnish high 
class references as to character and 
ability. Can come on short notice. Ad- 


firessa No. 2265 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill Have had 10 years experi- 
ence as superintendent and am now 
employed but desire to change in the 
near future Can fuacv' high class 
references Address 2266. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Awe 33. married, 7 years experience as 
second hand and 5 years as overseer. 
Want to locate in North Carolina. Can 


furnish high class references from 
former employers. Address No, 2268. 
WANT position as superintendent. Have 


had lone experience on both white and 
eolored goods and also on damask and 
other jacquard fabrics Now employed 
but for good reasons prefer to change. 
Fine references Address No. 2270 
WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now employed but wish to make change 
for personal reason Can furnish good 
references as to ability and moral hab- 
ite. Address No. 2271 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer in large mill. Have had long 
practical experience both In carding and 


spinning and can furnish high class 
references. Address No. 2272. 
WANT position as superintendent Ex- 


manufacture of zinghams 
and yarns ineluding 
hosiery varns. Have always made good 
and ean furnish high class references. 
Address No. 2273. 


perienced in 
and other cloth 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Have held both 
position and always given satisfaction. 


Rest of refcrences from former em- 
plovers. Address No. 2274. 
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WANT 
overseer of 
practical 
ed expert carder 
former emplovers. 


superintendent or 
carding Have had long 
experience and am consider- 
Fine references from 
Address No. 2275 


position as 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience 
and always made a success. Can furn- 
ish high class references. Address No. 


WANT position as 
either yarn or plain weaving mill or 
as carder and spinner Am onw em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction and have 
had long experience on both carding and 
spinning Good references. Address 
No. 


superintendent of 


WANT position in large card room that 


will pay not lesa than 35.00 per day. 
Now employed as carder and spinner 
and givine satisfaction but desire to 
change. First class references Ad- 
dress No. 2278 
WANT position as superintendent of a 
yarn mill Now employed and giving 


satisfaction but prefer to change for 
good reasons Long experience as both 
carder and spinner before being super- 
intendent Fine references. Address 
No. 2279 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Am a duck weaver with two years ex- 
perience on tire fabrics and army duck. 
Age 27, married. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 2280. 


- — 


superintendent or 
now employ- 


WANT position as 
overseer of carding Am 


ed in a large mill and eitving satisfac- 
tion but for good reasons destre to 
change. Can furnish high class refer- 
ences Address No. 2251 
WANT position as superintendent Am 
experienced in both carding and spin- 
ning and can furnish high class : >fer- 


ences as to character and ability. Can 
come on two weeks notice Address 
No. 2282 
WANT postition as superintendent, as- 


superintendent or overseer of 
room. Age 35, have family, 


sietant 
large card 


best of references as to character and 
ability Now employed as superintend- 


Address No. 2284 


WANT—master mechanic with big mill 
desires position as master mechanic, 
chief engineer, or head electrician with 
Suothern textile, power or manufactur- 
ing industry that has good schools, 


chureh and welfare facilities. Am be- 
vond draft age, eighteen yeare plant 
and shop experience, technical training, 
have family, industrious, sober and 
moral, progressive Jest references 


until suit- 


This offer remains in e 
ably located Address N 


WANT position as overseer /of spinning 
with a mill that first class 
competent man. Experienced on num- 
bers from 13's to 8's Age 29, mar- 
ried. have four children, have I. CC. & 
diphoma. 18 years practical experience 
with 2 vears as overseer. Address No 
JORG 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 


and twisting Have had long practi- 
cal experience and can furnish high 


class refreences Address No. 2286 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
Now emploved and have had tong ex- 
perience on both Draper and plain 
weaving Address No 2287 


WANT position as superintendent. Long 
experience Married. Age 36. Now 
employed Would prefer a wéave mill. 
Address No. 2258 

WANT position as overseer or super- 
intendent by a competent mill man 
of 29 years’ experience Now employed 
as overseer of spinning, winding, twist- 
ing, reeling and packing Have held 
rresent position two vears Would 
prefer a position on government goods 
43 vears of age, married and strictly 
sober if you need this man address 
No. 2289 

WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had long practical experince in both 
cloth and yarn mills Good references 
as to character and ability. Address No. 
2290 


as master mechanic 


WANT position 


chief engineer or electrician of larg 
textile, power or manufacturing plant. 
Been in the business twenty years— 


training. Am chief of 
electrical departments 
present, but desire 
Deferred classifica- 


have technical 
mechanical and 
of large mills at 
change of location 


tion, moral habits, have family. A-1 
references. Address No. 2298. 
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\ Makes broken travel- 


Poor Tempering Does It /ers and cut threads. 
RING TRAVELERS ARE Amos M. Bowen 


Treasurer 


UNIFORMLY TEMPERED Providence, R. 


MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Southern Representative, Box 126 Greenville, §. €. 


Keystone Fibre Company 


YORKLYN, DELAWARE 


Seamless Roving Cans, Steel Clad Trucks 
Doffing Cars, Mill Boxes 


OUALITY FIRST 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
WILSON COMPANY, Greenville, 8S. C. 


MONOPOLE OIL 


U. S. Patent No. 861,397 Serial No. 367,303 
A valuable and well known product. 
In Dyeing cotton it gives penetration and evenness 
of color, together with brilhancy. 


In Finishing it imparts the much appreciated 
‘‘glovey’’ feel, 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
Passaic, N. J. 


THE 


*“NO-WASTE” 


ROVING CAN 


Made of Seamless Hard Fibre 


Prevents Your Waste and 


Broken Ends 


The “NO-WASTE” Seamless Roving cans 
have a reputation for quality and smoothness 
wherever roving cans are used. Practical 
experience has taught mill men in all sections 
of the country that ultimate economy can be 
achieved only with an equipment of “NO- 
WASTE” Seamless cans. 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller Street Somerville, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
Parks-Cramer Company 

AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co. 


BALL BEARINGS— 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 

BALING PRESSES— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 


BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Ceo., inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co, 
BEAMERS— 
T. C. Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 


BELTING—(LEATHER)— 
American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Beiting Ce. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 
SOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 


American Supply Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Greenville Spol & Meg. Co. 
David Brown Co. 


BOILER HOUSE CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 


BRUSH ES— 
D. D. Felton Brush Co. 
Mason Brush Works 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
COTTON FABRICS— 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
CARD GRINDERS— 
T. Entwistle Co. 
CHAIN DRIVES, SILENT— 
Link-Beit Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHAINS, POWER TRANSMISSION— 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
COAL AND ASHES CARRIERS— 
Link-Belt Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
COMPRESSORS (AIR) 
Genera! Electric Company 
COOLING TOWERS— 


Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co. 


CONDENSERS— 


Wheeier Condenser & Engineering Co. 


CONNECTORS, Frankel Solderiess 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, Co. 
COTTON MERCHANTS— 
J. K. Livingston & Co. 
COTTON YARNS— 
Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 
Mauney-Stee!l Company. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
The Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 
ooBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
The Stafford Company 
OOFFING BOXES— 
Fibre Speciaity Mfg. Ceo. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
OOUBLERS— 


Universal Winding Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


ORINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
DUSTLESS CARD STRIPPERS— 
Willlam Firth. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
The Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Am. Aniline Products Co. 
American Aniline Products Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

H. A. Metz. 

National Aniline and Chemica! Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Parsons-Barr Co. 

A. E. Ratner Co., Inc. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Southern Dyestuffs and Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn & Sons. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons. 
OYEING MACHINES— 

Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co, 

Salem tron Works 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. ' 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 

EX TRACTORS— 

Tolhurst Machine Co. 

FANS AND BLOWERS— 
lig Electric Ventilating Co. 

FENCING— 

Anchor Post tron Works. 

FINISHERS—COTTON— 

Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
A. Kliipstein & Company 

FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 

Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 

FLYER PRESSERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

GEARS (SILENT)— 

General Electric Company 

GENERATORS— 

Allis, Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
GRATES— 

McNaughton Mfg. Co. 

GRID BARS— 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Brown-St. Onge Co. 

HANGERS— 

Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 

HEDDLES— 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
HOSE— 
Bi-Latera!l Fire Hose Co. 


HUMIDIFIERS— 
American Moistening Company 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Company 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corporation. 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
Toihurst Machine Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. DOraper. 
J. Leon Hoffman. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops 
Stafford Company 
LOOM, HARNESS, REEDS, PICKERS— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Cartand Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM LUBRIK— 
Masury Young Co. 
LUBRICANTS 
Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
N. & J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
VETERS— 
Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
“eneral Electric Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Ce. 
MILL STOCKS— 
A. M. Law @ Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
MOTORS— 
Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co, 
Ceneral Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Howell Electric Motor Co. 
OILs— 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Ce. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERHAULERS— 
Seutrern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
imperial Overhaulers. 
PAINT— 
Peasiee-Gauibert Co. 
Thos. K. Chaffee Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Detroit Graphite Company. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
S2c%-Lowell Shops 


POWER TRANSMISSION CHAINS— 


Link-Beilt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY-— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
PUMPS, DEEP WELL— 
Rumsey Pump Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fiber Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co 
SEPARATORS— 
Draper Corporation. 
SET SCREWS— 
Allen Mfg. Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
David Brown Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Company 
SIZING COMPOUNDS 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Arabol Mfg. . Ce. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Carolina Sizing & Chemical Ce. 
Douglas Company 
Hawley'’s Laboratories 
John P. Marston 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Southern Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Ce. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 

National Gum & Mica Co. 
SOF TENERS—COTTON— 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

New Brunswick Co. 

Jaques Wolf & 

Wm. C. Robinson “: Sons Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 

The Seydel Mfg. Co. 
SOAPS— 


United Chemical Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 

New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co 


Southern Dvyestuff é Chemical Co. 


Jaques Wolf & Co 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTIONS, Frankel 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, 


sPINDLES— 
.Draper Corporation. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
SPOOLS— 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Ce. 
David Brown Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
STARCH— 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Douglas Company 
The Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
TOILETS— 


Jos. A. Vogel Co. 
P. O'’Conne}ll 
ROLL. VARNISH 
Top Roll Varnish Co. 
TRANSMISSION, SILENT CHAIN— 
Morse Chain Co. 
Dicks-David Co. 


TRUCKS (MOTOR)— 
international Motor Co. 
TRUCKS (LIFTING)— 


Leatheroid Sales Co. 
TURBINES— 

General Electric Company 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
TWISTERS— 

Collins Bros. 


Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
WARPERS— 


Crocker Machine & Foundry Company. 


Draper Corporation 
T. Cc. Entwistle Ce. 
WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation 
The Stafford Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company 
WELDING OUTFITS— 
General Electric Company. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

John P. Marston 

A. Kliipstein & Co. 

A. Metz 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 

Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 

Southern Dyestuffs & Chemical Cr 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
WILLOWS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Universal Winding Company 
YARNS— 

Gibson Mfg. Co. 


Books on Cotton Machinery 


“CARDING AND SPINNING,” by Geo. F. Ivey. 
A practical book on carding and spinning. Price $1.00. 


“PRACTICAL LOOM FIXING,” by Thomas Nelson. 


A new loom book of 90 pages with 60 illustrations. 


Price $1.26. 


“YARN AND CLOTH CALCULATIONS,” by Thomas Yates. 


A very valuable book on yarn and cloth calculations. 


Price $1.00. 


“COTTON MILL PROCESSES AND CALCULATIONS,” by D. A. Tompkins 
An illustrated and valuable book of 300 pages with tables and calculations 


Price $2.00. 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY RECIPE BOOK” 


Formerly sold for $5.00. 


Price $3.00 


A book of 10,000 practical recipes, including recipes of varnishes, sizings, 


finishing materials, etc. 


Revised and enlarged edition. 
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DUCK LOOMS 


Our Looms Produce the rangnes Quality of Fabrics at Lowest Cost 


We make automatic aca fos all manner of 
textile fabrics. Plain or wits coarse or fine. 


THE STAFF ORD COM PANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Office CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FIREPROOF 


cast iron frame, 
steel and asbestos 
panelled 

Stock Dryers. 
Cc. G. SARGENT 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 


SONS CORP. 
Heddles Graniteville, 
LAWRENCE, MASS. Mass. 
Fred H. White 
Southern 


Representative 


MA KES Charlotte, N. C. 
STRONG 


Does Not Scale. Will not turn sour. 


Will Bleach Out Easily or DOUBLE, BURNISHED DIAMOND FINISHED 


Carolina Sizing and Chemical Company /RIBBED RING 
Charlotte, N. C. THEWHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


PROCTOR’ DRYERS| 


FIREPROOF 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Substanmar, Durable. and low cost of 
operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


he Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company enor LEESONA MARK 
BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY We make winding machines for single and ply 
yarns, cotton, woolen, worsted and silk for weav- 


PHILADELPHIA’ ing and knitting. Ask for circular of che NEW 


Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
111 LATTA ARCADE, P. O. Box 983 
FREDERICK JACKSON, Southern Agent 


Sizol Compounds 


Have Proven their Worth 


Less Waste---Cleaner Yarns 


With Cotton worth from 25 to 35c. and Tallow almost unobtainable, the ‘ ‘ ‘ 
unbelievers in the quality of SIZOL have been induced to test it and our claims Atherton Adjustable Pin Grids 3 } 
most manufacturers are adopting, knowing that 
they will pay for themselves in a short time in the 
saving of good stock, at high price of COTTON 


of SIZOL efficiency have been more than substasitiated. 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. today. 
Agents, 
S. C. Thomas, Spartanburg, S. C. Atherton Pin Grid Bar Com pany 
: W. B. Cheswell, Westminster, S. C. Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. 
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